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EDITORIAL COMMENT .. . 


Christmas Here and 
Christmas There 


ee THE YEARS of a quarter of a 
century come to mind words that 
were uttered out of the heart of a con- 
fused world when another war lashed its 
fury against the ramparts of freedom. 
“Christmas and war seem to belong to 
different worlds, and these worlds are in 
conflict. So we view the Christmas sea- 
son this year through the clouded glass 
of war. We cannot be unmindful of the 
war, neither can we be indifferent to the 
Christmas. Perhaps this should not be 
too much regretted because, for many of 
us, the war will bridge the yawning 
chasm between vague illusion and grim 
reality, — between Christmas here and 
Christmas yonder on the world’s battle- 
fronts.” 

The illusion is that angels hovered in 
ecstasy where a star stood still over 
Bethlehem. The reality is that Aero- 
planes wing their way toward the star. 

The illusion is that angelic hosts sang 
of peace. The reality is that shrapnel 
sings of war. 

The illusion is that men bowed down 
to worship. The reality is that men rise 
up to slay. 

Yet how strangely compatible are the 
two! From one must come the other. 
From chaos must come order. From un- 
speakable loss must come immeasurable 
gain. From out the dissonance of war 
arises a voice which cries out to proclaim 
the true vocation of our manhood. Across 
the vast chasm is flung the bridge of His 
humanity. In stooping to accept our 


manhood He has lifted it to divine estate. 
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We are given “capacity for the infinite” 
and we wage His war. He comes a Prince 
of Peace, bearing a sword. We who 
fight, fight as young gods “That the Gov- 
ernment shall be upon his shoulders.” 

If Christmas is very near to us so then 
must be the war. A million candles in 
a million homes burn to light the way for 
the feet of men who are far from home. 
This is the bitter paradox of the Manger. 
If the path that went out from Bethlehem 
had not led to Calvary Bethlehem would 
mean nothing to us. The bitter myrrh 
had to be along with the kingly gift of 
gold and the richness of frankincense 
— otherwise the homage would have 
failed. And so it is in this hour. If 
along with the gold of our labor and the 
incense of our loyalty we are not willing 
to give also the bitterness of sacrifice,— 
then Christmas for us will be a hollow 
mockery. ' 

The path that goes out from Bethle- 
hem today leads through the shambles of 
No Man’s Land; and a million of our 
sons shall walk upon it. 

To light that path shall be the duty 
of us who are left behind. For if our 
sons had not gone forth, our homes and 
the things our homes stand for would be 
swept away. Life would have meant a 
shuttered house in a dark street. Christ- 
mas day would come, but we could not 
see the light shining forth from Bethle- 
hem. We must follow that path. It is 
the only way to the star. It is the only 
bridge we can fling across the chasm be- 
tween an illusionary faith and the grim 
reality today. 

It is difficult to see all the way from 
Bethlehem Town to Calvary Slope. It is 
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equally difficult to see all the way from 
the beginning of the war unto the end. 
The bridge is very long. The way to the 
star passes through impenetrable dark- 
ness. Today we wear the flag; a year 
hence we will wear mourning. 


Beyond that lies the resurrection of 
world peace and world freedom. Our 
faith is real and true only according to 
the measure with which we can see across 
the divide of our coming sacrifices to the 
place we would attain. The light we must 
shed down the path that crosses today’s 
No Man’s Land is the light of our burn- 
ing sacrifices and unquenchable ardor. 


It was easy enough to scorn the senti- 
ment of “Keep the Home Fires Burning,” 
in that other tragedy of a quarter cen- 
tury ago, but it would be difficult today 
to find saner advice for those of us who 
cannot take an active part in the war. 
We must stand firm. We must never 
lose faith in the righteousness of our 
cause or its ultimate victory. The thing 
that the men at the front fear most is 
neither death nor defeat, but the weaken- 
ing of those at home. They who are tread- 
ing the path across the embattled earth 
expect us to tread our own grim path. 
They ask of us our gold, our loyalty and 
our willingness to make big sacrifices. 
Give these! No king ever received more 
noble gifts. No people will have ever 
been so enriched by such giving. 


True, there is no glamour about our 
task. We must spend wisely, eat wisely, 
live wisely. We must hold fast to the 
principles on which the American home 
is founded. We must maintain the mor- 
ale of our womanhood and the discipline 
of our children. We must go about our 
work steadily. We must keep the house 
in order. Humble things? Yes, but 


noble things when endowed with a 
purpose. 
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There’s the word! Our living has been 
given a purpose. We exist to attain an 
end, just as Bethlehem happened that 
the supreme sacrifice of Calvary might 
be, just as the seed is sown in No Man’s 
Land today that the flower of lasting 
peace may spring up there. 

Between the message of the angels and 
the message of our casualty lists lies the 
story of a darkened land. And even as 
our sons shall read it so must we. 

Valor we must leave to them. Courage 
is our portion. 

Valor is a brilliant thing, and young, 
bred of the hour’s need. She has a flash- 
ing eye and a quick arm. She marches 
with head erect and the boulevards echo 
with cheers for her. Her costume is the 
brilliant panoply of war. Her side arms 
clink with the rhythm of music. She fears 
nothing. Death is the crown of her sacri- 
fices. 

But Courage, Courage is a homely 
soul. Her face is seamed and her hair 
grayed. Her hands are gnarled from hard 
labor and her back bent with carrying 
great burdens a long way. Silently she 
stumbles forward, alone; and few know 
her passing. Her arms are prayer, hope, 
faith. She fears naught save the mercy 
of God. Death is the least of the sacri- 
fices she can make. 

For courage picks up her burden after 
Death has passed, and she carries it on, 
tireless, unreluctant, her eyes fixed upon 
the horizon. There she knows will ap- 
pear, in His good time, the dayspring of 
peace. 





No society stands still. A healthy 
society moves towards freedom and re- 
sponsibility for all. A diseased society 
moves towards the tyranny of the few. 
And herein lies the cause of the present 
war. 
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What About That 
Convention? 


Educational conventions geared to the 
war effort need not be cancelled. 


This is the gist of a conclusion reached 
by NEA Executive Secretary Givens and 
the Office of Defense Transportation re- 
garding teacher and other educational 
conventions. Here are two guideposts 
for those charged with planning conven- 
tions: 


(1) No ruling has been made by 
O.D.T. concerning conventions. A recom- 
mendation has been made, however, that 
gatherings of large groups of people be 
confined to programs having direct bear- 
ing on the war effort. 


(2) The O.D.T. asks educators to 
plan meetings so that delegates in travel- 
ing to and from conventions will not in- 
crease already over-burdened week-end 
travel. 





Our Cover 


The world pauses at Christmas time 
to contemplate the possibilities of the 
cessation of strife. The gates that sepa- 
rate the past from the future are opened 
for a moment and the gentle spirit of 
peace offers the olive branch to a troubled 
world. Will the Spirit of Christmas ar- 
rest the savagery of conflict. Will the 
anniversary of the Prince of Peace lift 
the veil of delusion? Christmas alone 
offers the armistice to the deluded makers 
of war. 





No education can be complete unless 
everyone through the years after school 
has opportunity to form himself through 
useful work. 
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IF and AND 


If we could see 

The end of war 
And hear again 
The voice of peace, 
Our Christmas day 
Might have a joy 
Beyond the Hope 
Of warring men. 
But peace or war 
This day will have 
The central spot 

In all the homes 
Around the world 
Where God still reigns. 
And all our sons 
On land and sea 
And in the sky 
Beyond the reach 
Of human eye 

Will know that here 
The candles burn 
And prayers lift up 
For their return; 
That Christmas bells 
Will ring again 
And sound their notes 
Above the din 

Of war’s alarm, 
And Christmas gifts 
And Christmas joys 
Will leap the seas 
To cheer our boys. 


W ois Bes 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


Salaries Now Being Paid — ies Ge 
i VR RR erect Se 46 26,760 
. ——, acme ne 138 Stags 
ONE Siicseee cress 29 0,7 
In County School Districts — ———— - = 
ae 47 43,201 
e TO VlOs -satececcccccs 31 26,469 
pean ae 

Breathitt ............ 
By Geo. L. Evans Seti hesidigs . 72 36,900 


Director of Finance 


Frankfort, Ky. 


I N THE FACE of rising costs of living, I 

submit the following tabulations and 
interpretations to show the inability of 
teachers to maintain a reasonable stand- 
ard of living, or to render their best serv- 
ices on the small salaries being paid cur- 
rently in county school districts. The fol- 
lowing tabulations include data for all 
regularly employed white elementary 
teachers in 105 county school districts of 
the Commonwealth. The elementary 
group is used because this represents the 
largest single block of teachers in the 
profession. 

In arriving at these data, all of the 
monthly salaries shown on the 1942-43 
salary schedules were reduced to annual 
salaries (monthly salary times number of 
months employed). The number of cases 
used in this study is 8407. 





SALARIES BEING PAID WHITE ELEMENTARY 
Jefferson ............ 255 326,593 
TEACHERS Jessamine .......... 41 32,121 
IN COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICTS JOHNSON E oo 110 67,905 
Uy Kenton. .._........... 47 51,482 
Total Minimum Average Knott ........... 144 87,504 
County Cases Cost Salary Salary Knox oe. cons. 147 72,429 
A 98 $49,155 $ 476 S502 Tarte: .nc.nccsccoss: 43 26,523 
a 63 34,825 413 15S es | ae 133 78,974 
Anderson. .......... 36 22,141 553 615 Lawrence .......... 115 63,230 
Ballard .............. 43 24,576 472 ie) lOO e settee: 76 43,246 
Barren ............-... 89 56,217 525 Ga2 Teale? ccc. ce. 116 60,921 
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Minimum Average 


Salary 
520 
521 
600 
810 
774 
765 
666 
546 
455 
688 
525 
350 
329 
432 
512 
Soe 
525 
756 
StL 
525 
427 
680 
448 
504 
476 

1,017 
408 
595 
584 
520 


502 


420 


Salary 
582 
623 
715 
904 
919 
854 
778 
645 
512 
798 


1,281 


1,095 
608 
493 
617 
594 
590 
569 
525 





Total Minimum Average 





County Cases Cost Salary Salary 
NONE coccncusactes 78 52,648 528 675 
ES ere: 69 35,679 434 517 
DOR coe sccre cures 36 20,671 504 574 
Madison ............ 79 54,128 600 685 
Magoffin ............ 127 60,634 385 477 
LS een 61 42,678 675 700 
Marshall ............ 63 35,872 420 569 
Martin .............. 85 47,796 469 562 
McCracken ...... 52 27,174 441 523 
McCreary .......... 85 62,757 595 738 
Menifee ............ 46 29,001 539 630 
Mercer ............... 41 27,576 600 673 
Metcalfe ............ 57 29,015 434 509 
Monroe ............-. 80 45,094 483 564 
Montgomery .... 38 25,285 581 665 
] ee 120 57,960 371 483 
Muhlenberg ...... 104 66,569 502 640 
DS ee 60 50,244 680 837 
Nicholas ............ 25 17,368 637 695 
Cae 88 53,997 420 614 
Oldham .............. 38 26,264 600 691 
Co ee 41 17,913 350 437 
ys 62 33,327 413 538 
Pendleton .......... 33 19,201 525 582 
Di ee 211 154,978 584 734 
_ ASCE: 350 257,994 616 737 
Powell ...............- 50 21,651 357 433 
Palaski ............. 198 119,161 490 : 602 
Rockcastle ........ 93 63,350 588 681 
POR 8 xine 72 43,187 434 600 
Russell .............. 91 54,944 432 604 
So _——— 38 30,339 722 798 
Simpson. ............ 30 16,780 539 559 
Spencer _...........- 38 24,704 512 650 
DWIOE osc, OD 34,601 448 541 
(>) ee 35 26,010 624 743 
(| ero 48 20,426 350 426 
RUIN ni scecer aoc 50 42,813 783 856 
Warren .............. 87 55,615 532 639 
Washington ....... 57 34,777 518 610 
Wayne ............... 98 62,685 532 640 
Webster ............ 41 20,680 376 504 
Whitley _............ 162 94,990 490 586 
| ees 83 40,152 406 484 


After going through these data sub- 
mitted, it is seen that the lowest minimum 
annual salary is $329, compared to the 
highest minimum annual salary of $1089, 
or a range of $760. It is only fair to 
point out that the low minimum salaries 
in some districts are caused by the neces- 
sity of employing some teachers during 
the present emergency who have little 
training and experience. 

Now, to look at the average annual 
salaries. It is seen that the lowest aver- 
age annual salary is $426. The highest, 
$1281, a range of $855. 
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I think that these figures tell their own 
story and require little comment. Ob- 
viously, when the lowest minimum salary 
is reduced to a weekly wage, the result- 
ing $6.32 is less than is required to sup- 
port one in the profession. The average 
annual wage of $653, when reduced to a 
weekly basis, amount to $12.55 which, 
again, means that the profession does not 
support the teacher and that outside funds 
or assistance must augment the salaries 
paid by the profession. This is a state 
of affairs which is highly undesirable, for 
it divides the energy, interest and atten- 
tion of the teacher so that, after all, the 
profession is the loser. 

The minimum of $6.32 per week 
would represent less than one day’s pay 
for many employed in the plants and fac- 
tories offering employment to the public 
during this period of high employability; 
so, after all, we cannot blame any who 
are leaving the profession. 

To protect the profession, something 
must be done. In my judgment, the pro- 
posed Senate Bill 1313 is the solution to 
the problem. It will mean a longer 
school term for our children, better 
trained teachers who will stay in the pro- 
fession, a better system of transportation, 
better buildings, and many other ad- 
vantages. As it is now set up, the bill 
permits the distribution of the funds ac- 
cruing to any state to be on the same 
bases as the state now uses in sending its 
funds to the various legal public school 
districts. Therefore, no objection can be 
voiced against it because of Federal con- 
trol. After giving the subject consider- 
able thought and study, I heartily en- 
dorse Senate Bill 1313, and urge that 
everyone genuinely interested in educa- 
tion do all in his or her power to expedite 
the passage of this important piece of leg- 
islation before the adjournment of the 
present Congress. 
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Future Teachers at Work 
in Kentucky 


By R. E. JaccEers 
NEA State Director for Kentucky 
Member, State Department of Education 
Frankfort 


| heel teachers college or school of 
education in Kentucky which does 
not already have one should organize a 
chapter of Future Teachers of America 
this fall. FTA is a practice school of pro- 
fessional citizenship which can be of great 
help to us in meeting the problems of 
teacher supply and preparation created 
by the war. FTA gives a service in- 
dispensable to prospective teachers dur- 
ing this war period. 

Every teacher and citizen is concerned 
with the quality of the young people who 
come into the teaching staff of Kentucky. 
The better this staff becomes, the more 
it means to be a teacher, the greater the 
outlook for the state. How shall we se- 
cure the best possible teachers for the 
schools—firm in their idealism; strong 
in their purpose; skilled in personal, pro- 
fessional, and civic leadership? Future 
Teachers of America seeks to fmd the 
answer to that question. 

FTA is the most rapidly growing or- 
ganization of its kind in the history of 
American education. In 1938-39 there 
were 14 FTA college chapters with 278 
members. In 1939-40 there were 64 
chapters with 1,565 members. In 1940- 
41 there were 84 chapters with 2,097 
members. In 1941-42 there were 110 
chapters with 3,001 members. This 
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makes a total of 6,941 young people who 
have had FTA training as junior mem- 
bers of state and national education as- 
sociations. It is prophetic of a new lead- 
ership toward unified educational associa- 
tions. 

Members of FTA chapters are junior 
members of state and national education 
associations. FTA gives much to its 
members and expects much from them. 
Here is what each member of a college 
chapter receive: 


1. JOURNAL of the NEA (nine is- 
sues). 
2. Kentucky School Journal. 


3. Ten Personal Growth Leaflets. 

4. A copy of the FTA Yearbook, 
which sells to nonmembers at $1. 

5. Services on FTA projects. 

6. The right to wear the FTA pin. 

7. <A national certificate of merit at 


the end of the college career if 
enough FTA merit points have 
been earned. 


In addition to the above, each member 
of a new chapter which is chartered be- 
fore November 16, and each member of 
an old chapter, which wins a place on the 
Victory Honor Roll before November 16, 
will receive a personal copy of the book, 


Horace Mann: His Ideas and Ideals. 


The FTA chapter receives a library 
of hooks and materials worth $15 or $20. 


For all this service the student pays 
only $2 junior dues—$1 goes to the 
Kentucky Education Association and $1 
to the National Education Association. 
This is a nominal sum—less than the cost 
of the service itself. 


This rich service is furnished in the 
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faith that it pays to invest in the future 
of teaching. FTA membership keeps 
students in touch with the vast changes 
that are coming to education as a result 
of the war—changes which will affect 
each one of them personally and pro- 
foundly. 


FTA looks forward to a time when 
every college student who is preparing to 
be a teacher will be a junior member of 
state and national education associations. 
It is inspiring to young people to feel 
themselves a part of the great state and 
national education associations which are 
the prime moving forces in educational 
advance. 


There were 7 chapters in Kentucky 
last year: 


Benjamin O. Peers Chapter, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington—Leslie W. Johnson, 
curriculum consultant, sponsor, with a mem- 
bership of 23. 


Horace Holley Chapter, Ashland Junior Col- 
lege, Ashland—Minnie C. Winder, director of 
teacher training, sponsor, with a membership 
of 27. 


The Cochran Chapter, Centre College, Dan- 
ville—T. E. Cochran, head, department of 
psychology and education, sponsor, with a 
membership of 11. 


Mary Willoughby Chapter, Georgetown -Col- 
lege, Georgetown—Mrs. Mary Willoughby 
Gillaspie, head, elementary education, spon- 
sor, with a membership of 10. 


Alpha Zeta Tau Chapter, Bethel Woman’s Col- 
lege, Hopkinsville—Charlotte A. Wright, 
dean, sponsor—with a membership of 15. 


Morehead Chapter, Morehead State Teachers 
College, Morehead—Frank B. Miller, profes- 
- of education, sponsor, with a membership 
of 40. 


Thomas Jackson Coates Chapter, Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College, Richmond—J. 
Dorland Coates, principal, college high school, 
sponsor, with a membership of 23. 


The Pauline Smith Peoples Chapter, Ken- 
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tucky Wesleyan College, Winchester—J. Mar- 
vin Glenn, teacher of education, sponsor, with 
a membership of 12. 


Last year West Virginia was the ban- 
ner FTA state with nine chapters. With 
reasonable effort, Kentucky might easily 
become the banner FTA state in a few 
years. 

The world today desperately needs 
democratic leadership. It cannot de- 
pend upon the few. There must be among 
the many idealism, courage, purpose, 
vision, and the will to lead. FTA con- 
centrates on this problem of leadership. 
It seeks to give every prospective teacher 
a part in building a greater profession 
and a nobler nation. Its purposes are: 
To develop among young people who are pre- 
paring to be teachers an organization which 
shall be an integral part of state and national 
education associations. 

To acquaint teachers in training with the his- 
tory, ethics, and program of the organized 
teaching profession. 

To give teachers in training practical exper- 
ience in working together in a democratic way 
on the problems of the profession and the 
community. 


To interest the best young men and women in 
education as a life-long career. 


To encourage careful selection of persons ad- 
mitted to schools which prepare teachers, with 
emphasis on both character and scholarship. 


To seek through the dissemination of informa- 
tion and through higher standards of prepara- 
tion to bring teacher supply and demand into 
a reasonable balance. 


This is an invitation to the faculty of 
every college in Kentucky where teachers 
are prepared to form an FTA chapter 
now. Write to Joy Elmer Morgan, Nation- 
al Chairman, FTA, NEA Building, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. 
C., asking for supplies with which to or- 
ganize and indicating the number of FTA 
members you hope to enlist. 
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Imperatives for Schools 
in Wartime 


By Rutu CuNNINGHAM 
National Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 


I RECENTLY sat in with a group of peo- 

ple who are doing some hard think- 
ing about schools and the war. They 
were members of a conference held by 
the Michigan Study of the Secondary 
School Curriculum. Conference mem- 
bers spent five half days in small work- 
ing groups determining what they consid- 
ered to be the “musts,” the “impera- 
tives,” of schools in wartime, and devel- 
oping programs of action. Their work- 
ing processes and the personal growth of 
group participants were the most signifi- 
cant outcome of the conference, but I 
think you might be interested in the list 
they developed. You may not agree with 
the items listed. How about trying to de- 
velop such a list for yourself? 


IMPERATIVES FOR SCHOOLS IN 
WARTIME 


We, the members of the August Work- 
ing Conference of 1942, believe that 
teachers must: 

1. Explore the meaning and values of 
democratic living. 

2. Assume responsibility for the devel- 
opment of understanding of the priv- 
ileges and obligations of citizens in 
a democracy that will eventuate in 
effective programs of action. 

3. Use democratic methods in all school 
living including administration, in- 
struction and community relations. 

4. Develop school and community liv- 
ing in terms of what we learn about 
those with whom we work. 

5. Re-examine school and community 


living with the purpose of develop- 
ing a balanced program of living in 
wartime. 

6. Develop coordination of the efforts 
of the community and of the school. 

7. Reassure communities, teachers, stu- 
dents, that schools are more impor- 
tant now than ever before. 

8. Develop and use effective means of 
knowing those with whom we work. 

9. Respect personality in all human re- 
lationships. 

10. Give more warmth to our human re- 
lationships. 

11. Conserve human and physical re- 
sources. 

12. Guard against exploitation of human 
resources. 

13. Eliminate unnecessary red tape to 
permit more effective use of human 
resources. 

14. Recognize the increasing tensions 
created by wartime situations and 
provide constructive emotional out- 
lets. 

15. Build and maintain morale. 

16. Help children learn to differentiate 
between systems and the people 
thereunder in order to avoid hatred. 

17. Develop appreciation of the con- 
tributions which all people have 
made, are making, and can make to 
our democratic way of living. 

18. Protect the school program from un- 
wise interference. 

19. Assume responsibility for the unique 
opportunities and obligations which 
our job affords them at this time. 

20. Seek and utilize every way possible 
to increase our capacity to render 
service. 

21. Adjust the curriculum to all wartime 
imperatives. 

22. Give consideration, in adjusting the 
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curriculum, to ascertain specific 
areas such as: 

Significance of the airplane—Health 
and physical fitness — Leadership 
and self-reliance—Consumer prob- 
lems and responsibilities — Critical 
thinking — rumors, propaganda, 
communication, etc.—Socially con- 
structive work — Work experience, 
participation in armed: services, and 
home and family life—Sensitivity to 
war problems and issues—The gov- 
ernment’s role in meeting the war 
crisis and the individual’s relation- 
ship to it—Civil liberties—Partici- 
pation in war effort—Post War prob- 
lems—Evaluation. 

23. Realize our responsibility to cooper- 
ate in the present world situation to- 
ward a lasting peace and a better 
post war world. 

24. Lay a basis for world democracy. 


25. Evaluate our teaching in terms of 
the war and the ensuing peace. 





District Meetings 


oe THE DISTRICTS held meetings ex- 
cept one. The Second District pro- 
gram which was to have been held at 


‘Madisonville was cancelled for local rea- 


sons. The other ten district meetings 
were well attended. With one exception 
the attendance reported as ranging from 
80 to 100% of the membership. The one 
exception probably fell below 50%. 

It is interesting to observe the various 
types of meetings which were held. Three 
of the districts had only a day time ses- 
sion for one day. Four districts held a 
one day and an evening session. One 
district had a two days and two nights 
session. There may be no significance to 
an apparent correlation of different types 
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of programs and the attendance but it is 
interesting to note that the attendance was 
far greater in the districts where they had 
the longer sessions. The attendance in 
two districts at least broke all previous 
records. 

Six of the district programs provided 
for sectional meetings. Regional inter. 
est is manifest in the sectional programs 
provided. For example, six districts had 
a sectional program for Librarians, Eng. 
lish Teachers, and Attendance Officers, 
respectively. Five districts had special 
programs on Physical Education, Com- 
mercial Education and Problems of Ele- 
mentary Teachers. Four districts set up 
special sectional meetings for Music, 
Mathematics, Social Science, Home 
Economics, and School Administrators. 
Three districts provided special pro- 
grams on Foreign Languages. Two dis- 
tricts had separate programs on Voca- 
tional Agriculture, Industrial Arts, Pub- 
lic School Art, and Science Teaching. 
Other topics which were recognized in at 
least one regional meeting were Natural 
Science, Visual Aids, Deans of Girls, De- 
bate and Speech, Public School Coaches, 
Vocational Education, and Geography. 
One district having a one day-time pro- 
gram devoted the afternoon to conference 
groups on the consumer problems, setting 
up groups under the following heads: 
The rationing program, nutrition, safety, 
conservation of resources, adult educa- 
tion, problems of administration, and 
problems of economics. 

Seven of the districts had speakers on 
the general program who dealt largely 
with subject matters pertaining to the 
war. Other topics discussed were as fol- 
lows: “What Matters Most,” “A Formula 
for Peace of Mind,” “Pupils and Stu- 
dents are Persons,” ““The American Her- 
itage,” and “The Best Thing for the 
Worst Time.” 
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Have Our High Schools Lived Up 
to the Responsibilities of the Age 
in Which We Are Now Living? 


GREAT DEAL has been written about 

the purpose and function of our 
public high schools, which have been 
called one of the most characteristic of 
all our American institutions. We have 
been told, and I think correctly, that our 
grade schools are doing a more effective 
work than our high schools, and this is 
perhaps true, because the purpose of 
grade school teaching is more clearly de- 
fined and understood than that of the 
high school. It is a truism of education 
that the most effective work in our whole 
school system is being done in the grades 
below the Junior High School level. 

The present national emergency has 
brought home to us as nothing has ever 
done the fact that our public high schools 
are not living up to their full possibili- 
ties. This emergency has shown us that 
the graduates of our high schools are not 
prepared to take their places in the mech- 
a? and industrial age in which we 
ive. 

To meet the needs of the present emer- 
gency the Federal Government has found 
it necessary to go into the field of indus- 
trial education by the creation of trade 
and technical schools and by the out-of- 
school defense training program being 
sponsored by the State Departments of 
Vocational Education and the NYA out- 
of-school training program. Why has it 
been necessary for the Federal Govern- 
ment to thus invade the field of educa- 
tion which has so long been considered 
the province of the state and local gov- 
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By CLAuDE HIGHTOWER 
Supt. Todd County Schools 
Elkton, Ky. 


erning unit? The answer clearly is that 
our public school system has been found 
wanting in the great respect of training 
people for jobs and living in our present 
industrial age. It is high time the lead- 
ers of education in our local units and in 
our states wake up to the seriousness of 
the situation and reorganize our public 
high schools by cooperation with the Fed- 
eral Government, or otherwise, so the 
necessary technological training will be 
provided that is so needed by citizens liv- 
ing and working in an age of machinery. 

To my mind there are two great aims 
of high school education: (1) Training 
for cultural background — the purely 
academic subjects as English, history, 
etc.; (2) Training for making a living. 
Our high schools have, in a large meas- 
ure, neglected to do anything about the 
matter of training for making a living in 
a mechanized age, especially is this true 
of the small high school. In this respect 
our public high schools have failed to 
keep pace with the age in which we live. 
When the present National Emergency 
came upon us the Federal Government 
found it necessary to go out and train 
people to do the technical jobs that had 
to be done in the factories and mills so 
that the Government might provide the 
tools, and the technicians to use them, for 
national survival. This situation should 
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give the educators of our nation pause. 
When the day of war and emergency 
came upon us, it seems, our schools were 
found wanting. 

As I see it, the educators of our nation 
should fall in line and cooperate with the 
Federal Government in its program of 
providing skilled technicians for making 
and operating the tools so necessary for 
national survival. If they fail to do this, 
we may be faced with a dual system of 
education with the local unit and the state 
authorities, as now, providing schools for 
cultural training, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment providing technical schools for 
training to make a living. This would be 
a sad day for education, but it may hap- 
pen, if our educational leaders are so 
short-sighted they do not correct their 
public high schools by providing the sec- 
ond essential of education — namely 
training for making a living in a mech- 
anized and industrial world. All these 
trade and technical schools constructed 
or being constructed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for training workers in war in- 
dustry should be located on our high 
school campuses and should be operated 
by the local authorities in connection 
with the regular school program with the 
federal authorities acting in a supervi- 
sory capacity. This arrangement would 
assure that pupils would come out of our 
high schools with a formal education and 
with a technical training that would en- 
able them to go into industry and make 
a living. If this is not done, the Federal 
Government will operate the technical 
and industrial schools and the boys and 
girls from the regular high schools will 
go into these government operated schools 
in order to become trained for getting a 
job. After all the great desire of most 
high school graduates is to get a job and 
earn a living. As a result of this exodus 
from our regular high schools, we will 
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have, in a few years, a nation of skilled 
workers who have no or little formal edu- 
cation, who know nothing about the herit- 
age of America, and who will, as now, 
become the tools of malicious and wilful 
labor leaders to be used for their selfish 
ends. The salvation of the American 
way of life, it seems to me, is for our pub- 
lic high schools to provide by coopera- 
tion with the Federal Government, or 
otherwise, the kind of secondary educa- 
tion program demanded by our age. 

It is my opinion that a far-sighted Con- 
gress, when the war emergency is over, 
should provide the funds for building 
and equipping a technical school, if not 
in every county of the nation, at least in 
every large center of population where 
they are not already provided, which 
schools would be operated by the local 
school authorities in connection with the 
regular high school with the pupil spend- 
ing part of the school day in the regular 
academic school and the other part in the 
technical school. In this way we would 
avoid the possibility of a dual school sys- 
tem and would provide a high school 
training which would be in keeping with 
the demands of the age in which we live. 

If our public high schools continue in 
the way a great many of them are now 
being run, they will doubtless go the way 
of the old Latin Grammar School and the 
old Academies which flourished for a 
while and passed out of existence because 
they would not or, at least, did not con- 
form to the demands of a new and differ- 
ent day. The public high school took the 
place of these institutions because it more 
nearly met the demands of the day, but it 
will go, as they have gone, if it does not 
recognize the responsibilities of the age 
in which we are now living. This is a 
problem that confronts the school people 
at this time, and it should be met in a far- 
sighted way. 
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-* PREPARING this short paper for our 

annual meeting here at the University 
I have to some degree, rethought and re- 
lived many experiences over a period of 
forty years. I do not presume to think 
that I can in these brief remarks express 
an opinion on so vital a subject which 
will meet the approval of all educators 
engaged in public school work, but I am 
happy to give my viewpoint as one who 
has been engaged in public education 
since he was eighteen. 

Education and religion are so closely 
connected that it is hard for me to see how 
either can grow to fruition without the 
other. Public education is an outgrowth 
of the church. Our country was founded 
upon the principles of religion and relig- 
ious freedom and has grown under the 
influence of the Christian philosophy. 

I am conscious of the fact that the pub- 
lic schools of our nation cannot and 
should not teach partisan religion, but I 
do believe that our schools from the 
kindergarten through the university 
should be saturated with pure and unde- 
filed religion. This type of an education 
program will result in health, happiness, 
patriotism, honest work habits, and an 
abundance of social service. Every for- 
ward step taken by mankind through the 
revolving centuries and every advance of 
humanity toward the ultimate goal, has 
been led by some man or woman inspired 
by the principles of religion. Moses, 
with dying eyes, saw a star that blazed 
in the Promised Land; the radiance of an 
eternal star led Three Wise Men to the 
manger of Bethlehem. 

If I have learned my history correctly, 
every age has had its religious leaders; 


*This paper was prepared for the annual meeting 
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Education and Religion’ 





By L. C. Curry 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


and happy we should be that it is so. 
These leaders have been the saviors of 
the world. As the visible world is sus- 
tained by the invisible, so men, through 
all their trials and sins and sorted voca- 
tions, have been nourished and strength- 
ened by religious leaders and ideals. 

Humanity should not forget its herit- 
age; but should pass it on to others and 
keep these worthy ideals from fading. No 
educational institution is complete in its 
program unless it acknowledges God. We 
are now passing through the most dis- 
tressing days known to history. We are 
called upon to give of our time, our tal- 
ents, our wealth, and our man power to 
save our way of life. We are willing to 
make these sacrifices because behind our 
way of life is religion. We are living to- 
day in a blood soaked, poverty stricken 
world. In my humble opinion, it can be 
redeemed only by a reconsecration on the 
part of leadership in state, school, home, 
and church. 

We do not need more national develop- 
ment, we need more spiritual develop- 
ment; we do not need more intellectual 
power, we need more moral power; we 
do not need more knowledge, we need 
more character development; we do not 
need more laws, we need more religion; 
we do not need more of the things seen, 
we need more of the unseen things of life. 

As one educator speaking to his col- 
leagues, may I urge that we as citizens of 
this great land, with the intelligence fos- 
tered and nurtured by our educational in- 
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stitutions, safeguarded and aided by the 
spirit of democracy, assume the obliga- 
tions which our positions bring upon us. 
Let us “render unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s, and unto God the things 
that are God’s.” May we help rebuild the 
fallen pillars of the home, and foster a 
return to the God of our Fathers and ac- 
cept His relationship to our nation and all 
that it involves, and again, aid in the in- 
culcating of a deeper desire to serve 
among the youth we teach. 


I believe with Roger W. Babson, that 
the success of individuals, the success of 
communities, the success of schools, the 
success of nations depends upon the fun- 
damentals of integrity, faith, industry, 
brotherly kindness and an interest in the 
souls of men. 


“‘What doth the Lord require of thee,” 
asks Micah, in words of immortal signifi- 
cance, “but to do justly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly before thy God.” 


The heart rending, mental distress- 
ing, soul depressing, world problems of 
today are in part, no doubt, due to the 
widespread impression, that religion is a 
thing of life apart, and not an essential 
part of profitable and happy living. Were 
our people taught, not merely preached 
to on Sunday, but taught in our schools 
from the kindergarten through the univer- 
sity that to deal justly, to be kind and gen- 
erous, and to revere the powers above 
earthly powers, our social affairs would 
soon assume, or approximate the condi- 
tions contemplated by our Master. 





Even war has its good points. In 
normal times when we teachers are ob- 
liged to explain a child’s lack of progress 
or general devilishness we find it difficult, 
but now we can always blame it on his 
“emotional upset.” 
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Some people hoard ignorance. Their 
little minds are never deflected by the 
exigency of the moment. Which reminds 
us of a college professor and his wife 
who say proudly, “We refuse to be dis- 
turbed by this wretched war; we just 
ignore it.” 





EVERY DAY RELIGION 


“Religion is telling the truth in a trade, 
Without even counting the cost, 
And having the courage to stand by the 
right 
Though fortune and friends may be 
lost. 


“Religion is thirty-six inches per yard 
And sixteen full ounces per pound, 
And sixty whole minutes of other men’s 
time— 
Not watching those minutes go ’round. 


“Religion is meeting the world with a 
smile, 
Then bringing a bright smile back 
home— 
A joy to the loved ones who wait for 
your step 
No matter how far you may roam. 


“Religion is turning your back on the 
wrong, 
With a prayer in your heart to do 
right, 
Then stepping forth boldly to conquer 
yourself : 
With your face ever facing the light. 


“Religion is giving a bright word or more 
To those whose dark clouds hide the 
sun, 
If you’ve got the kind of religion I mean, 
You will hear the Great Master’s— 
‘Well done’.” 
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“And, though I died, my poems and plays 
spoke on 


In every tongue, in every land, for free- 
dom, 


For that’s what books can do.”’* 


S O SPEAKS the Voice of Schiller in 

Stephen Vincent Benet’s play, “They 
Burned the Books,” in protest against the 
burning of books on May 10, 1933. 


But what shall I read? I certainly do 
not want just a book to read but I want to 
read a book—a book worth my while. 
In this busy world of today I cannot af- 
ford to spend hours reading unless I can 
get value received. I do want to read 
something interesting, but I want to learn 
while I am reading. It will take no more 
time to read a book that gives me some 
information than one that doesn’t — and, 
if I choose properly, it will be just as in- 
teresting, and maybe more so. 


There are all sorts of books—biogra- 
phies, novels, books of travel, not to men- 
tion essays, plays, and books of poetry. 
My choice will depend, of course, upon 
my mood. Right now I might do well to 
choose a book of travel and adventure, 
now that I can’t be taking any trips! 
Richard Halliburton has given us some 
fine advénture—travel stories. When I 
read the “Pied Piper,” a recent book by 
Shute, I shared with the old man in the 
story all the dangers of bombs and the 
difficulties he encountered in escaping the 
Nazis. 


*From “They Burned the Books” Copyright by 
Stephen Vincent Benet, 1942. 
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What Shall | Read? A Soliloquy 





By Resecca Doty 
Ahrens Trade School 
Louisville, Ky. 


But I cannot choose a book just be- 
cause it deals with a subject that inter- 
ests me. It must measure up to the stand- 
ards of good literature. 


What are some characteristics of books 
that are worthwhile? First of all, I be- 
lieve that they must ring true. Virginia 
Woolf—she is the author of “Flush” 
(By the way, there’s a book I can read 
that will make me know something of the 
inside life of the Brownings )—Virginia 
Woolf believes that the novel is simply 
for the purpose of expressing character. 
She says that characters in such novels as 
“Vanity Fair” and “Pride and Preju- 
dice” make one think of all sorts of 
things through their eyes—of religion, 
of love, of peace, of family life, of sun- 
sets, of the immortality of the soul! 


Then, if a book is good it must make 
people and places live. Some charac- 
ters in books literally step out of the 
pages and become living personalities. 
The little boy next door to me is scarcely 
more real than Tom Sawyer, Emmy Lou, 
and Penrod. How am I to know about 
the hardships of the early pioneers, for 
instance, if I don’t read books with the 
pioneer period as a background? I 
know that I have learned more about the 
French Revolution by reading “A Tale 
of Two Cities,’ “The Biography of 
Marie Antoinette,” and “The Scarlet 
Pimpernel” than by any other way. 


The book I choose must have depth of 
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imagination. That’s something we need 
every day of our lives, imagination that 
will enable us to see the other person’s 
point of view, imagination that will make 
us understand the humblest sort of per- 
son, make us feel what he feels—the sort 
of imagination in Wordsworth’s 
“Michael.” When I read this poem I 
was right there with those dear old par- 
ents, suffering with them, feeling the 
same disappointment that they did in 
their only son. 


If the book is a character study, I want 
the author to have an insight into charac- 
ter. Authors—good authors I mean— 
portray life as it is and try to make the 
readers see why certain characters act as 
they do. When I read I try to see the 
point of view of the characters. I try to 
see why a character is strong, or why he 
is weak—and, yes, though I sympathize 
with the leading character and share his 
feelings, I do not justify or condone 
something he does that is wrong. I may 
understand his shortcomings but I do not 
condone. The end does not justify the 
means, for one must not do evil, even 
though he thinks that good might come. 


I feel that it is better for me to read 
books that portray life as it is, even 
though I do not always approve of what 
some of the characters do, than to read 
such books as the Alger stories, for in- 
stance,—books now outmoded. Such 
stories would give me the idea that if I 
do the right thing I will always come out 
on top; whereas, if I do the right thing I 
may suffer for my convictions. I must 
have courage, always, to live up to my 
convictions, and, if need be, suffer the 
taunts of my schoolmates, or others, 
rather than suffer inwardly for a lower- 
ing of my ideals. 
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Another Veteran 


More than fifty years in the service of 
his country entitles C. F. Martin of Ow- 
ingsville to be enrolled amongst the great 
in education in Kentucky. It would be 
difficult to estimate the value of such a 
life to a community and it so happened 
that 37 of his 52 years have been lived 
in one community. Numerically it is 
not a big community, but morally, spir- 
itually and intellectually it is much big- 
ger because of his having been there. 

Furthermore, there are individuals in 
that community, men who worked in the 
church, in community and fraternal ac- 
tivities, who are also bigger men because 
C. F. Martin was there. 

He lives and serves today. In a sense, 
he will always live there; in a sense he 
will always serve there. His influence 
will be transmitted for generations. He 
has helped to make Kentucky what it is 
and what it is to be. Such a life is a 
benediction. Such a service belongs to 


the ages.—W. P. K. 
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Asked Me 


i Se TEACHING of youth is an exciting 
work since so many things enter into 
the developing of their plastic minds. 
Often they ask us questions that we think 
are a little crazy; sometimes, we laugh at 
them! And in some instances we have 
given our question-askers silly answers. 
And a few of us have been silly enough 
to tell students they cannot succeed in this 
or that. This is all very dangerous. We 
should work sympathetically with our 
students. After many years of teaching 
and associations with young people, I 
have learned to respect ideas of my stu- 
dents; certainly, I have learned never to 
tell a student that he cannot succeed in 


_this or that. 


One day a student came to me with a 
problem. This student had been study- 
ing geography. He put this problem up 
tome. “If the earth spins around every 
twenty-four hours,” he said, “and if I 
were to jump high into the air and crack 
my heels together twice, why is it that I 
would come down on the same spot from 
where I jumped?” 


I was stunned by his question. I 
looked at him without trying to answer. 


Then, I laughed. 


“It’s not a laughing matter,” he said. 
“Look at my figures.” This youth showed 
me how he had it figured. Since the cir- 
cumference of the earth was approxi- 
mately 25,000 miles and it rotated once 
every twenty-four hours he had divided 
24 into 25,000. Then he had divided by 
60 until he found out how fast the earth 
rotated each minute; he had divided by 
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Questions Students Have 





By Jesse STUART 
Riverton, Ky. 


seconds until he found out the number of 
rods, yards, feet and inches it rotated per 
second. I looked over pages of his fig- 
ures. 


“I tried the jump yesterday after- 
noon,” he said. “I know that I was in 
the air two seconds—maybe longer. If 
this Geography were true, I would have 
been dropped from the air over my 
neighbor’s farm. But it didn’t work. 
Something is wrong with this theory.” 
Since I couldn’t explain everything he 
wanted to know, I sent him to his Geogra- 
phy teacher. This boy did a long paper 
trying to dispute the theory that the earth 
rotated on its axis. Today, this youth is 
a flying cadet. He is studying wind, 
stars, distances and time. I cannot forget 
the problem he seriously presented to me. 
Now I know that he needed more sympa- 
thy than he got from his teachers. 


One of the boys in an Agriculture class 
asked me if it wouldn’t be a smart thing 
to do to set black locust sprouts along the 
fence rows. “It’s better to have living 
posts,” he said, “in a fence row than it is 
to have dead ones. I’ve been thinking 
about this as I’ve been replacing posts 
that have rotted off even with the 
ground.” 


“T cannot answer that question,” I said. 
“When the trees grow up, wind will weave 
the trees and slacken the wires.” 

I could forget my student’s suggesting 
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this when I saw a farm in Indiana where 
a farmer had successfully done this very 
thing. This was an original idea with 
this farm boy for he had never been away 
from these hills to see what was done in 
other parts of the world. It was a simple 
thought since he was putting dead locust 
posts into a fence row. He wondered why 
he didn’t plant young trees and nail wires 
to them. 

Approximately twenty years ago one 
of my classmates conceived the idea of 
setting the barren slopes of his father’s 
small farm in black walnuts. He had 
gotten interested in trees while taking a 
course in General Science. His idea was, 
that black walnuts grew quickly and that 
lumber sawed from them was valuable 
for furniture and gun stocks. In twenty 
years, he reasoned to us, he would have 
a fortune. He said that he would get the 
walnuts, shell them, advertise them and 
make money from them as well as the 
wood from these trees. 


I thought of this boy, who never had 
the money to execute his plan, when the 
Government twenty years later sent me 
a letter suggesting that I set out a young 
forest of black walnuts. I think the Gov- 
ernment is right; I don’t know of a better 
move than this to replenish our dwindling 
forest on well-worn Kentucky slopes, ill- 
suited to corn and have been “corned to 
death.” But to think a high school boy 
had this idea twenty years ago! 


But one of the funniest ideas I ever 
had suggested by a student was one who 
never dressed well himself but he longed 
to dress well. He admired boys who did 
dress well. That morning before he 
reached the schoolhouse, he had to walk 
past a garage where he saw mechanics 
wearing unionalls working over automo- 
biles. This youth said to me: “Mr. Stu- 
art, why can’t men change their clothing? 
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Why do men wear the same kind of a 
suit year in and year out. Women change 
their kind of clothing. They always look 
better than we do! Looks like we’d make 
a change.” 

“T’m not interested in men’s clothing,” 
I said, looking down at my black old 
men’s shoes, realizing at that time I’d 
never worn another color but black. Then 
I looked at him and asked: “What kind 
of suit do you suggest men wear?” 


“‘Why not try a one piece suit,” he said 
happily, “something like unionalls! We 
think of unionalls as something to absorb 
grease in a garage—but I believe a one- 
piece suit would be swell. I don’t see 
why we can’t try it for a change!” 


I had to laugh at his idea. It sounded 
so strange coming from a student’s lips. 
But when I was in Scotland, Hamish 
Brown told me about George Bernard 
Shaw’s conceiving the idea of the one- 
piece suit. He said that Shaw not only 
conceived the idea but he had his tailor 
to make his suit. He wore it down the 
streets of London to everybody’s amaze- 
ment. They looked at the old man in his 
one-piece suit and smiled. England was 
too conservative for this experiment. But 
what dashed through my brain was, 
a high school boy once suggested this to 
me and I laughed at his idea. The world’s 
greatest dramatist had tried the same 
idea. 

In our English class one day, one of 
the bright young girls asked me why we 
had to separate words with hyphens. “It 
seems to me,” she said, “that we could 
improve our language if somebody would 
write a book and tie words together with- 
out hyphens. Look at the old English 
language around Chaucer’s day! We 
can hardly understand it now. The Eng- 
lish language has undergone great 
changes and it will undergo many more 
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changes. So why not start improving the 
language by tying words together?” 


James Joyce was writing at that time. 
But that was long before he had written 
Finnegan’s Wake. He, too, had this idea 
as well as a prominent author. But this 
girl didn’t know about it. It was her 
idea; though, she was the type that prob- 
ably would have never done anything 
about it. It is just one of these ideas that 
students have. I remember at that time, 
we didn’t respect this girl’s idea. Most 
of the students laughed. At least, we 
have to admit now, that she had an idea. 


When my students were dramatizing a 
short story for a one act play, one of my 
boys conceived the idea that it would be 
funny to have a comedy along with the 
play. He gave us his idea of the comedy. 
“Have two men,” he said, “dressed in 
black dresses. Have them sit on the 
stage and let one be sewing with a long 
needle and white thread. Let the two 
talk about their age, the undertaker and 
death.” 


Not one of us saw anything funny 
about this boy’s suggestion. We laughed 
at him for his suggesting such a thing! 
We thought that he was the comedy for 
having such an idea! For some time stu- 
dents called him “Undertaker.” I thought 
about this incident when I was in the 
King’s Theatre, Edinburgh, Scotland, 
and saw the most hilarious comedy I ever 
saw in my life. Everybody in the thea- 
tre roared when two old men, dressed in 
robes of black walked onto the stage with 
their sewing, long needles and white 
thread (so we would see it) and talked 
of their ages, the undertaker and death. 
I think this was the funniest comedy that 
I have ever seen on the stage or screen. 
Other people thought so too the way they 
laughed. I thought of the student we 
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called “Undertaker” for suggesting this 
to us three years before. 


Presently one of my students put this 
problem before me. He has twelve bush- 
els of walnuts piled up to hull. He is try- 
ing to figure how many hulled walnuts he 
will have. He plans to figure this thing 
out. He told me how he was going to do 
it. Then he plans to measure the hulled 
walnuts to see how much he misses the 
problem with figures. 


“It’s a hard problem for you,” I said, 
“but I believe you can do it.” 


“T know I can,” this boy said. “What 
use is mathematics if you don’t apply 
it?” 

“It’s your problem,” I said. 

“My math teacher will work with me,” 


he said. 


I didn’t laugh at him. That was an 
idea. It was his idea. I would leave it 
to him and his math teacher. I know 
that it takes ideas to keep civilization 
moving; it takes ideas to write books, 
ideas to run a farm; and above all, it 
takes ideas to win a war. It takes ideas 
to do everything. Since we teachers are 
working with youth whose plastic minds 
are like young streams without channels, 
we must be careful to direct each channel 
on its natural course. 





Encourage and support everywhere 
and in every form the willingness of 
youth to serve. Make it easy for youth 
to practice the art of co-operation, self- 
responsibility, self-reliance and service 
through youth movements. Encourage 
this in school and continue it in the years 
that follow. Enroll youth as partners in 
reconstruction work; they will be the 
more able and willing to build with us, 
and after us a new world. 
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SALA SETS 


Teacher Education 


ers YEARS AGO Kentucky had a surplus 
of teachers for its schools. In the de- 
pression years immediately following 
1929 persons with college training found 
it increasingly difficult to procure jobs in 
business and industry, and larger and 
larger numbers took the minimum pro- 
fessional work required for teaching cer- 
tificates. Many of these persons found it 
easy to go back to the communities in 
which they had lived and, through pres- 
sure of one kind or another, procure posi- 
tions in the local school systems. Not in- 
frequently teachers who had prepared 
specifically for the positions which they 
held and who had devoted all of their 
years to the teaching profession found 
themselves without employment. Their 
places had gone to persons who had qual- 
ified for work in the business world but 
who, failing to procure such positions, 
had taken the minimum of training re- 
quired to procure a teaching certificate. 

This discouraging situation, however, 
did not deter other young people from 
coming into the profession. As a conse- 
quence, the teacher education institutions 
had good enrollments and soon there was 
a surplus of qualified teachers for the 
schools of the state. With the improve- 
ment in business and industry in more re- 
cent years and particularly with the de- 
mand for workers that has come in the 
war effort, opportunities in teaching have 
been less attractive. As a consequence 
hundreds of teachers have in recent 
months left the profession for more re- 
munerative places in work related to the 
war. 

The result of this movement began to 
be felt in 1941-42. It has become far 
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in Kentucky 


By W. S. TayLor 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Ky. 


more serious in 1942-43. To provide 
enough teachers for Kentucky’s public 
schools this year, the State Department 
of Education has been compelled to issue 
more than 1,400 emergency certificates. 
Holders of these certificates represent 
wide variations in ages, abilities, and 
general fitness for teaching. They range 
all the way from persons eighteen years 
of age, who were graduated from high 
school in the spring of 1942, ta persons 
who have passed their sixty-sixth birth- 
days, who have not taught for a period 
of approximately forty years, and who 
are ill-fitted for teaching today. 

There are still some schools in Ken- 
tucky that are without teachers, in spite 
of this great effort on the part of the ad- 
ministration to provide a teacher for 
every school. It is not improbable that 
some of those who began teaching in late 
July will finish their schools by Febru- 
ary and will teach another rural school 
in the spring. However bad the situation 
may be in Kentucky at the present time, 
it is destined to become worse each year 
that the war goes on. Next year will find 
a larger number of emergency certificates 
than this year. This situation is due not 
only to the fact that the Selective Service 
has taken practically all the young men 
who are eligible for military service but 
to the fact that salaries are so much 
greater in business and in industry today 
than in the teaching profession. A teacher 
can hardly afford to remain in the school- 
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room unless she is in one of the better 
systems of the state. When it is realized 
that high school graduates are going into 
business and into industry at salaries 
ranging from $115 to $240 a month and 
that there are many teachers in Ken- 
tucky who are teaching for less than $30 
a month on a twelve month basis, one can 
easily understand the problem that faces 
young men and young women who desire 
to become teachers in the public schools 
of the state. 

Enrollments in teacher education insti- 
tutions in Kentucky began to fall off last 
year. The decrease in 1942-43 has been 
more serious than the decrease in 1941- 
42. If all the persons who will qualify 
for teaching certificates this year should 
accept positions in the public schools for 
1943-44, there would still be a great 
shortage of teachers in the state. The in- 
stitutions of higher learning realize the 
seriousness of this situation. The State 
Department of Education is fully aware 
of the difficulties ahead. 

The Committee on Teacher Education 
has instituted a study to determine the 
number of high school graduates in Ken- 
tucky at the end of the school year 1941- 
42, the number of these graduates who 
entered college in Kentucky, and the 
number of those enrolling in college who 
entered teacher-education programs. In- 
formation is also being gathered to de- 
termine the total enrollments in the insti- 
tutions of higher learning in Kentucky 
and the number of persons enrolled by 
years who are preparing to become teach- 
ers on the elementary and secondary 
levels. The information from the high 
schools will be checked against that from 
the teacher-education institutions in order 
to get an accurate picture, not only of 
what the problem will be in 1943, but 
also of what the situation will probably 
be in 1944, 1945, and 1946 if the war 
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continues. This report should be com- 
pleted within the next few weeks and 
will be made available to public school 
systems and to institutions of higher 
learning in the state. 

In view of the information set out in 
the foregoing statement a committee on 
Teacher Education reporting to the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
High Schools made the following recom- 
mendations: 


1. We are firmly convinced that it will 
not be possible to attract young peo- 
ple of ability into the teaching pro- 
fession until some arrangement can 
be made to pay teachers salaries 
comparable to those earned in other 
occupations. We recommend, there- 
fore, that every effort be made to 
procure Federal aid for education 
to the end that Kentucky’s teachers 
may be paid an adequate wage. 


2. We have been told that there will be 


more than ten million men in the 
armed services by the end of 1943. 
It must be evident to any observer 
that, if our production lines are to 
serve our army, naval, and air units 
effectively, there must be a better 
distribution of manpower than ex- 
ists at present. The Federal govern- 
ment should allot men to the services 
where they can contribute most to 
the war effort. Since there is already 
a shortage of manpower in many 
areas it becomes difficult to see how 
the country can escape the allotment 
of womanpower. Many of the serv- 
ices formerly performed by men 
have already been taken over by 
women. The education of children 
is one of the activities that has not 
yet appeared to the Federal govern- 
ment as an imperative service but is 
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one upon which the future of civiliza- 
tion rests. Your committee recom- 
mends, therefore, that adequate pro- 
vision be made to place in all schools 
of America qualified teachers who 
can serve properly the educational 
needs of all the children. 


Teacher education institutions in 
Kentucky have built up splendid 
facilities for the education of teach- 
ers for the public schools. They 
have staffs of well trained profes- 
sional people who, with the decreased 
enrollments, cannot be utilized fully 
in a residence program. We recom- 
mend, therefore, that an off-campus 
program of in-service education be 
undertaken in Kentucky so that per- 
sons teaching on emergency certifi- 
cates and others who are in need of 
help can be given a chance to im- 
prove themselves in their profession. 
Your committee believes that only 
through an effective in-service pro- 
gram will Kentucky be able to main- 
tain its educational standards in the 
years immediately ahead. 


In view of the fact that relatively 
few high school graduates are enter- 
ing upon teacher education pro- 
grams at the present time, your com- 
mittee believes that high school prin- 
cipals, superintendents, and teachers 
all over the state should encourage 
their capable young people to enter 
the teaching profession. Unless the 
administrative officers and teachers 
in our public schools give adequate 
guidance in this area, Kentucky’s 
children of this generation and the 
next will be taught by a less efficient 
teaching personnel than that to which 
they are entitled. 


KENTUCK 








Bradford D. Mutchler, graduate of Western State 
Teachers College; M. A. degree from George Pea- 
body College. Superintendent of Scottsville City 
Schools. Recently elected president of the Third 
District Education Association. 





YOU 


You have to live with yourself, you know, 
All of your whole life through. 

Wherever you stay or wherever you go, 
You will always companion YOU. 


So it’s just as well to make of yourself 
The person you'd like you to be, 
And spend each day in the pleasantest 

way; 
With the finest of company. 


—Edith Cherrington. 
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S INCE INDIA can’t ship jute to Eng- 
land, will Kentucky hemp be sufh- 
cient to supply them?” 

“England’s Magna Charta is like our 
Bill of Rights!” 

“President Roosevelt is to speak to 
Congress at eleven this morning. We 
must remember to turn the radio on at 
that time.” 

“This newspaper map of Malaya shows 
Ipoh, the world’s greatest tin center and 
Kuala Lumpur, the rubber capital of the 
world. Commentators say that the 
United States will be producing enough 
synthetic rubber for our own use by 
1943. What will England do for tin and 
rubber?” 

“Why should the United States army 
be placed in control of the Burma Road?” 

“TI do hope the British Parliament will 
record and later radiocast Parliament’s 
debate on the war situation-in the Far 
East. There has never been a radiocast 
from the halls of Parliament nor a re- 
cording of a debate on its floor.” 

“Australian and other Empire troops 
are being landed in Malaya — at this 
point in Johore.” 

These are only a few comments heard 
in the sixth grade room of the Training 
School at Eastern Teachers College. His- 
tory and geography are not dead dry 
subjects to this group but influence their 
immediate world today. 

Last fall when Miss Alvis was planning 
her work for the year, she was aware of 
the motives for studying geography and 
history as a result of the war then in prog- 
ress. Consequently she decided to use 


the psychological approach to the social 
studies for the year. 
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Social Studies Up-to-Date 





By Mrs. Nancy WuiTE Loun 
Louisville, Ky. 


The unit was introduced through dis- 
cussions relative to a choice of news- 
papers for the sixth grade. Headlines 
and articles from the daily newspapers 
were selected and posted by the bulletin 
board committee. The samples of the 
newspapers for the children were studied 
by the class in light of the timeliness of 
the articles, information, vocabulary and 
interest when compared with those on the 
bulletin board. When the class had se- 
lected the newspaper they preferred, 
Donald said, “I don’t see why we can’t 
study this instead of what we have to 
study.” 

Miss Alvis’s reply was, “Donald, the 
study of the British Empire is part of 
the work for the sixth grade. We can 
study it now instead of the unit on Prim- 
itive Man if the class would prefer.” 

The daily newspaper, the children’s 
weekly newspaper, the radio, Natiozal 
Geographic, encyclopedias, folk lore, fic- 
tion, and poetry of the lands of the Em- 
pire, were all used to supplement the 
textbooks. 

From three angles—geography, his- 
tory, and their contributions to the Em- 
pire—the major divisions were studied. 

The big activity was a large mural de- 
picting the people, occupations, crops, 
types of land regions, places, trees, ani- 
mals and birds of the units of the Em- 
pire. The top border of the mural was 
made up of the flags and badges of the 
Empire. On the lower edges of the mural 
there was a quotation from England at 
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War by Kipling—“And hand. in hand 
they can make a stand which neither 
could make alone.” 

Each child selected the picture he 
wanted to draw on the mural and then 
traced it on unbleached muslin which 
had been stretched tightly across the front 
board. The pictures were placed so that 
they were balanced in color and size. Siz- 
ing was mixed with tempera and painted 
on the cloth by the children who worked 
in groups. 

Just before Christmas the class invited 
their parents to a program based on their 
study of India. They planned and exe- 
cuted all of the details with very little as- 
sistance from their teacher. On their 
program were several readings from Kip- 
ling, a song, “‘On the Road to Mandalay,” 
Whittier’s, “The Pipes of Lucknow,” and 
a Hindu temple dance. At the conclusion 
of the program tea from India was served 
to their guests. 

The outcomes of the unit may be listed 


ple of each unit of the Empire, 
and how this has determined the 
contributions of each unit. 


6. An appreciation of the art, litera- 
ture, and music of these coun- 
tries. 


7. An increase in ability to use all 
sources of reference, especially 
the newspapers, current maga- 
zines, and radiocasts. 


8. An increase in ability to inter- 
pret maps, graphs, cartoons, and 
charts. 


9. An increased technical vocabu- 
lary. 


10. An increase in ability to assem- 
ble facts, organize materials, 
weigh values, and draw conclu- 
sions. 


11. An increase in ability to work 
with a group. 





as 

1. A knowledge of the location of 
the countries which make up the New Books 
Empire, the contributions of each a re 
of these countries, and the most ; 
important cities of each. The Flag of the United States 

2. An understanding that the news THE MacmiLitan Company 
today is the history of tomor- Vitality Through Planned Nutrition 
row. | Latin for Americans 

3. An understanding of the ability Row, Peterson & ComPANY 
of the British to fight a long war. Next Door Neighbor 

4. An understanding of the United Three Island Nations 
States’ interdependence with the Guidebook for the Teachers Fifth Year 
British Empire and how vital to a 
us today is the well-being of that ae innaseiesacay ‘ 
Empire. America in a World at War 
Guat a Shop Mathematics at Work 

5. Anun erstanding 0 the effect of Blueprint Reading at Work 
location, size, surface, rain- 
fall, climate, temperature, and WORLD Book Co. 
natural resources upon the peo- Wonders to See 
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For Small Schools 


_— NEED for more recreation in a 
small community like ours was first 
recognized here by a group of Part-Time 
girls in the Home Economics Department. 
Their concern over the lack of recreation 
in this community led them into a dis- 
cussion of (1) the ways of arousing in- 
terest of others, especially parents and 
school authorities, in providing more 
recreation for everyone in the commun- 
ity, (2) the means of securing leaders and 
necessary equipment for some games, 
(3) what recreation could be provided, 
and (4) how a recreational program 
could be financed. 

After some ideas were discussed this 
group thought it wise to contact the school 
principal and get his cooperation and 
suggestions. This led into an investiga- 
tion on a large scale. As a result the 
Area W.P.A. Recreational Supervisor 
was asked to give further suggestions and 
to assist in developing plans which the 
group had already in mind. This super- 
visor was very well informed and gave 
most valuable help towards getting the 
plans into action. 

At a conference held by the home eco- 
nomics teacher, the music teacher, the 
athletics coach, the W.P.A. supervisor, 
and the school principal it was decided 
to invite others who might be interested 
to meet and discuss this proposed pro- 
gram. About fifteen people were in- 


Vited to attend the next meeting, at which 
parents, ministers, merchants, the school 
board, the Part-Time group, and civic 
clubs were represented. From this group 
a Community Recreational Council was 
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Full-Time Recreational Program 






By HELEN DARNELL OSBORNE 
Home Economics 


and 


L. C. WINCHESTER 
Superintendent Science Hill School 
Science Hill, Kentucky 


chosen, which was to have full control 
over the recreational program. This 
council met and organized, and set about 
getting the different interested groups to 
function in a cooperative way: (1) the 
board permitted the use of the school 
building, (2) the W.P.A. furnished 
leaders, (3) the athletics department fur- 
nished some funds to help finance the be- 
ginning, (4) the F.F.A. boys made some 
equipment for several games, in the farm 
shop, (5) Junior High School boys and 
girls made several other games, and (6) 
the Part-Time group took charge of gen- 
eral arrangements and helped to direct 
the publicity. 

A date was set for the opening night. 
So many people attended that it was 
thought wise to have different age groups 
attend on nights designated especially for 
them. One night each week, therefore, 
was set apart as “Parents’ Night,” an- 
other was “High School and Part-Time 
Night,” and still another was “Grade 
School Night.” This is the plan now in 
operation. 

Another phase of the program comes 
after school hours each afternoon when 
large numbers of boys and girls remain 
and play group games. This work is 
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under the direct supervision of the 
W.P.A. recreation leader and his assist- 
ants. 

Games provided are: shuffleboard in 
the study hall, a ping-pong table in the 
hallway, dart baseball in study hall, 
horseshoes and volley ball out on the 
playground under lights, and group 
games for small children and folk games 
at the gymnasium. Miscellaneous games 
such as dominoes, Chinese checkers, bean 
bags, croquet-bowling, feeding Dagwood, 
checkers, throwing jar rings, and jig saw 
puzzles are provided for those not par- 
ticularly interested in the more active 
games. Also, arts and crafts, as tie-dye- 
ing, weaving, and basketry are learned by 
some. This completes a plan for recrea- 
tion for all ages and all groups. 


The council has been very careful not 
to conflict with other programs in the 
community. No programs are permitted 
on prayer meeting nights or on nights 
when there are other school activities. 
The recreation nights were discontinued 
during revival services at two of the local 
churches. 

Some plans for the future include: (1) 
a leadership training course in recreation 
under the direction of the W.P.A. Recrea- 
tion Supervisor, (2) the possible organi- 
zation of a high school band, (3) ar- 
rangements for basketball and other ac- 
tive games for girls, (4) the use of the 
recreation nights as a laboratory for high 
school classes in home economics study- 
ing “Play Life of the Child” and “En- 
tertaining in the Home,” and (5) plans 
for continuing the recreation program 
throughout the summer, during out-of- 
school months. 


The program has not been under way 
long enough for complete evaluation, but 
certain definite trends are clearly estab- 


lished: 
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1. A better spirit of community co- 
operation is noticeable. 


2. Petty vandalisms are definitely on 
the decline in the town and 
school. 


3. Fewer teen-age groups are loafing 
on the streets at night. 


4, Fewer people go to near-by towns 
for recreation and entertainment. 


5. Better morale among jobless Part- 
Time young people who now have 
more recreation for themselves 
and their friends without any ex- 


pense. 
6. Improved school attitudes among 

the student body: 

a. More cooperation among the 
students. 

b. More work completed in study. 
periods. 

c. More respect for public prop- 
erty. 

d. More respect for student prop- 
erty. 


e. Better understanding among 
parents, children and teachers. 

The council, faculty, sponsors, and 
leaders all feel that this program has 
filled a definite need in this community. 





Moses was eighty years old before he 
began his work—Noah was six hundred 
years of age before he learned how to 
build an ark—Don’t get discouraged if 
your pupils are not all philosophers at 
fourteen. 


One of the big mysteries of the age is 
how an illiterate parent can tell exactly 
how to run the school. 
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China 


HE JAPANESE are attempting to im- 

pose their language and version of 
history in the occupied territories by 
methods similar to those employed by 
the Germans and Italians in Occupied 
Europe. 

After seizing American-endowed 
Yenching University last December, the 
Japanese closed it down and then com- 
pleted their control over all the schools 
in Peiping, the cultural center of China. 

Japanese is the compulsory language 
and courses in national principles have 
been suspended. Textbooks have been 
rewritten and teachers purged. All mis- 
sionary middle and primary schools have 
been seized and put under the control of 
the Peiping puppet regime, each with a 
Jap adviser. 

German religious bodies have protest- 
ed at the “Japanisation” of Fu Jen Uni- 
versity, wherein they had interests, but 
without avail. 

Textbooks in practical Japanese have 
been compiled and are being sent out to 
all the occupied regions. One hundred 
teachers of the Jap language are to re- 
ceive two months of training, after which 
they will be dispatched to various cen- 
ters, especially to the Philippines. 


The Philippines 


Education in the Philippines is to be 
adapted to producing skilled manual la- 
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borers. The high school course to be 
shortened to three years to give the stu- 
dents ‘‘a fundamental useful knowledge 
of various occupational trades”. 

The Japanese have burned university 
libraries in the Philippines, burned 
books about democracy and prohibited 
public meetings and excluded English 
and Spanish from the curriculum. 


Belgium 


In Belgium education is being ham- 
pered by the shortage of equipment. The 
opening of new school terms is drawing 
attention to the rationing of exercise 
books to one book for every eight pupils 
and one slate for every two. Compasses, 
drawing brushes and rulers have disap- 
peared. Students in Brussels Univer- 
sity, which has been closed down by the 
Germans, have been taken over by other 
universities. Louvain University, in or- 
der to enable them to continue their stu- 
dies without interruptions, has dispensed 
with the customary signing of the decla- 
ration of Catholic faith. 


Czechoslovakia 

The Deputy Protector of Bohemia and 
Moravia, Karl Herman Frank, an- 
nounced in a speech that as Czech resist- 
ance was led by the intelligentsia, the 
Czech universities, closed down after the 
student massacres in Prague in Novem- 
ber, 1939, would not be re-opened this 
November as originally fixed. 
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All Czech universities have, of course, 
been closed. The Germans are intensi- 
fying their attempts to Germanize Czech 
youth, offering all sorts of inducements 
to students if they will attend German 
schools. Czech university students and 
those who have passed matriculation will 
henceforth be admitted to German uni- 
versities and high schools. As from the 
beginning of the winter term of 1942-43 
Czech nationals in the Protectorate will 
be allowed to study at German universi- 
ties of medicine, at technical high schools, 
natural science and economics as well as 
fine arts. Lack of financial means will 
not prevent Czech nationals from study- 
ing at German universities, since German 
students’ organizations will assist Czech 
students from the Protectorate. 


The Netherlands 


In the Netherlands 400 students have 
been enrolled in the technical high school 
at Delft, which is considerably less than 
last year, due to the enforcement of the 
compulsory labor service for those enter- 
ing a university or high school. The stu- 
dents could previously avoid labor serv- 
ice by registering in high schools instead 
ofein universities. The measure there- 
fore puts an end to overcrowding in high- 
er education and provides that only those 
people may receive academic education 
who have proved that they understand 
the demand of the new times. 


Norway 


German has replaced English as the 
second language in Norwegian schools. 
Quisling labor organizations are com- 
pelled to pay a large sum for the teaching 
of German to their members. Schools 
are being opened in Britain for Norwe- 
gian children who have fled their home- 
land. The latest is in the Scottish castle 
in Kincardineshire with accommodation 
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for 65. The children have already taken 
up residence and begun to work in the 
gardens, where they plan to grow enough 
vegetables to keep themselves supplied. 
The term will begin after an official open- 
ing next Monday. English will be the 


second language. All teachers, includ- 
ing the headmaster and matron, escaped 
from Norway during the past year. The 
headmaster has been teaching in Norwe- 
gian primary schools since 1917 and 
taught for some time in Norway under 
the German occupation. 

The Norwegian Minister of Education, 
Nils Hjelmtveit, has taken a personal in- 
terest in the organization and planning 
of the school. He recently spent several 
days at the castle supervising final ar- 
rangements. He is so eager to get the 
work completed that he took off his coat 
and helped the men working on the alter- 
ations. In addition to this school, there 
is a small primary school with 14 pupils 
in the British-Norwegian Institute in Lon- 
don and a secondary school with 10 pu- 
pils in London. 


Jugoslavia 

The youth of Jugoslavia is leading the 
fight against the attempt to Germanize 
and Italianize and Hungarianize their 
country. Although many parts of the 
country have only German, Italian or 
Hungarian schools, as their own have 
been closed, the students have sought out 
teachers and take lessons secretly in 
small groups in the evening. In this way 
they are keeping up the study of Jugo- 
slav history and maintaining Jugoslav 
culture. The extent to which the invad- 
ers are attempting to denationalize Jugo- 
slavia is indicated in the following infor- 
mation received from that country by the 
Jugoslav Government in London. 

In Koruska (Carinthis) and Gorenjska 
(Upper Carniela) which have been taken 
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over by the Germans, all Slovenian 
schools have been closed and attendance 
at German schools has been made com- 
pulsory. South Slovenia which is in 
Italian hands has been allowed to retain 
some Slovenian schools, but children are 
obliged to enroll in Italian youth move- 
ments and students ranging from 15 
years to 45 years old have been sent to 
concentration camps for resisting. In 
the Prekomurje district, which has been 
declared pure Hungarian territory, the 
Slovenian language has been prohibited, 
and Hungarian made compulsory. High 
fees are charged for schooling. 


The No. 1 Quisling before Pavelitch 
has been appointed Minister for Educa- 
tion in Croatia where ‘all secondary 
school pupils and university students 
must be members of the Ustachi organi- 
zation. Leading professors in Zagreb, 
such as Grga Novak and Mirke Deane- 
vitch, have been interned for their oppo- 
sition and schools and universities are 
empty. The schools have been closed in 
Dalmatia and Italian made compulsory. 
A Commissar for Education was appoint- 
ed in Belgrade for the execution of the 
orders of the German High Command re- 
garding Serbia. English, French and 
Russian have been removed from the cur- 
riculum of the Serbian schools. The Ger- 
mans have abolished the Belgrade uni- 
versity as an autonomy and have coun- 
tered student resistance by wholesale ar- 
rests. 
have joined General Drazha Mihailo- 


vitch’s forces. 


The Serbian Academy of Science has a 
Serbian Culture Club founded by the 
present Prime Minister of Jugoslavia, 
Dr. Slobedan Yovanovitch Skoplje. The 
Cultural League and the Skoplje Scienti- 
fic Society have been suppressed. Subo- 
tica University has been converted into a 
Hungarian University. 
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HOW 10 GET A 
$100 BUDGET LOAN FOR $1088 


WHEN REPAID IN 6 MONTHLY INSTALMENTS 


No security or endorsers needed 


HORT OF CASH this month? Household Finance offers a simple 

way for any teacher with a steady position to borrow $10 to 
$300. You may repay your loan in monthly instalments that fit 
your own pocketbook. You may even obtain your loan and 
make your payments entirely by mail. 

You need no security of any kind to borrow at Household. We 
rely simply on your promise to repay. No endorsers or guaran- 
tors are ever required. We do not question friends or school 
authorities about your credit. 


Cost of $50 loan only $5.44 


Charges are made only for the actual time you have the money. 
The sooner ay repay the less your loan costs. A $50 loan repaid 
in six monthly instalments of $9.24 each costs only $5.44. The 
cost of a $100 loan repaid in six monthly instalments of $18.48 
each is $10.88. Payments shown in the table include all charges. 
You may choose the payment table that suits you best. Please 
apply for your loan at the nearest Household Finance office. Or 
send the coupon for full information about borrowing by mail. 

To help families budget their spending Household has pub- 
lished a series of practical booklets on money management and 
on buying of family needs. Many schools use these booklets in 
their home economics courses. You are welcome to ask for 
sample copies. 
































FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 
CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
3 10 12 
bayments | payments | payments | payments | payments 
$25 |$ 8.85 ° 
50 17.69 | $9.24 | $7.13 | $ 5.87 $ 5.03 
75 26.54 13.86 10.70 8.81 7.55 
100 35.38 18.48 14.27 11.75 10.07 
125 44.14 23.05 17.79 14.64 12.54 
150 52.89 27.59 21.27 17.49 14.97 
200 70.30 36.60 28.18 23.14 19.78 
250 87.70 45.58 35.06 28.76 24.56 
300 105.10 54.55 41.92 34.36 29.33 
Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 3% per 
month on that part of a balance not exceeding $100, and 
2% per month on that part of a balance in excess of $100. 











Personal Loans—$10 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
—Chysorition, Dncorporated — 


EST. 1878 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN THE 
3 CITIES LISTED BELOW 
LouISVILLE, KENTUCKY, Household Finance Corporation, Inc. 
Fourth Floor, Starks Building Telephone: JAckson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, Household Finance Corporation, Third 
Floor, Third and Main Building Telephone: 3-3137 
CINCINNATI, On10, Household Finance Corporation, 14th Floor 
Carew Tower Telephone: MAin 1585 
Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All tiati can be completed by mail. 
FREE Booklet and Application Blank 
Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Incorporated 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: “How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan.” I understaad this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 
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KIMBLERQUIZ 


1. Q. I will be 60 in June and will 
have taught 36 years; my salary is 
$1,000. IfI retire, what will my annuity 
be and when will I begin to draw it? 


A. You will have been in the Retire- 
ment System 3 years; your annuity will 
be $165. Your first quarterly check for 
$41.25 should reach you about October 
1, 1943. The actuarial value of your 
annuity will be $2,351. 


2. Q. Iam 63 and not feeling like 
teaching. I want to retire June 30, or 
take a leave for 2 years, pay my dues, 
and retire at 65. By doing the latter, 
what increase in annuity do I get? 


A. You have 30 years of prior serv- 
ice. Percentage of prior service salary 
will*be increased from 15 to 22.5; per- 
centage of subsequent service salary will 
be increased from 1.5 to 4.5. 


3. Q. After a member withdraws 
from the profession, what action is taken? 


A. The member applies for refund 
on Form F-60 and surrenders his Mem- 
bership Certificate. Refund of contribu- 
tions and interest is made in 60 days or 
less. : 

The member may leave his account to 
draw interest for 3 years. Account must 
be withdrawn within 10 years. 


4. Q. Do men and women serving 
with the armed forces of the United 
States have to obtain “leave of absence” 
in order to be eligible to pay their Re- 
tirement dues? 


A. They do not. 


5. Q. My contribution to a Re- 
tirement System was paid each month 
last year. Why have I not received my 
Membership Certificate? 
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A. Membership Certificates for new 
teachers are being issued now and will 
be mailed out in October. 


In your case, you failed to file a service 
Form A-1 or A-2. Please send it at once 
so your Membership Certificate can be 
issued. 


6. Q. I have quit teaching to be- 
come a bookkeeper at a better salary— 
we are buying war bonds. Should | 
withdraw my account and buy war bonds 
with it? 

A. If you do not expect to teach in 
the next ten years, yes. If you ex- 
pect to be teaching again by the begin- 
ning of the fourth year, No. The assets 
of the Retirement System are invested in 
war bonds and bonds issued by the U. S. 
Government for the prosecution of the 
war. In this way members have bought 
two million dollars worth of bonds to 
date. 


7. Q. I left my teaching position 
October 1, 1942. If I leave my account 
in the Retirement System, (a) How long 
can I hold membership without teaching 
and paying contributions? (b) Does my 
account draw interest? (c) Can I then 
withdraw it if not teaching? 


A. (a) For 3 years. 
(b) Your account draws interest 
for three years from the time 
you quit teaching at 3% 
compounded annually. 


(c) You can. 
8. Q. If I apply for refund of my 


account October 15, when may I expect 
refund check? 


A. Sixty days as a maximum. 
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40 Teachers stood there... 
invisible but magnificent 


We are proud of the fine record made by the 
high school seniors who took part in 
the first Science Talent Search. You can 
be, too. 

The research work they carried on... the 
ideas they turned up in their essays . . . the 
high marks they made in their examinations 
—all were outstanding. All were a tribute to 
the basic science training they received. 

Time after time as their individual accom- 
plishments were reviewed, one or another of 
the judges would say: ‘‘That is the influence 
of some inspiring teacher.” 

The 1943 Science Talent Search is now 
under way. It is sponsored by Science Clubs 
of America with financial assistance from 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 


ing Company. Its ‘purpose is to uncover 
exceptional scientific ability and open the 
way for talented boys and girls to achieve 
greater usefulness. 

There are two Westinghouse Grand Science 
Scholarships of $2,400, eight of $400 each, 
and several additional scholarships of $100 
each to be awarded at the discretion of the 
judges. Each finalist is given a five-day all- 
expense-paid trip to Washington to attend 
the Science Talent Institute and to visit the 
Capital’s famous landmarks. 

Closing date of 1943 Talent Search is 
December 28, 1942. Teachers may secure 
entry blanks and complete details by writing 
Science Clubs of America, 1719 N Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


©) Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





A Teacher Speaks Up 


HAVE SOMETHING to say, which I wish 
that everyone could hear, and I know 
that it should be said again and again. 


In our school work, are we progressing . 


or are we losing ground? 


This past year, I taught forty-nine 
pupils, in a room 21’'4” by 23’. You can 
figure the amount of space for each 
child, yourself. 


Forty-nine children with six hours of 
school time, with six grades to teach, 
allows about seven and a fraction minutes 


for each child. 


It is no wonder that so many teachers 
resort to 19th century methods of teach- 
ing, where little children are made to sit 
still for hours at a time with nothing to 
do but try to sit still. 


These things go on year after year, 
and we are content to say nothing and do 
nothing about them. Hitler would not 
allow such a travesty in his educational 
system. 


This year, we are planning for hot 
‘lunches, in our school as a W. P. A. 
project. Did they just send cooks, and 
part of the food? No, the place had to 
be inspected, by not one, but about five 
people before it was approved. 


There is a great wrong somewhere. 
Are we planning to do anything about 
it, or are we going to be the gentle, pa- 
tient, long suffering teachers that they 
tell us we are, and just drift? Teachers 
have reputations for doing without equip- 
ment, salaries, and training, and are 
praised for the first two mentioned, and 
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By Lucy Price Kincaip 
Levi School, Levi, Ky. 


for the third, they do the best they can 
for the money which they receive. A lot 
of it is pure lethargy on the part of both 
teachers and patrons. They just do not 
demand anything better. 


If our environment is 19th century, 
why not teach readin’, ’ritin’, and ’rith- 
metic, and throw away those stacks and 
stacks of books that we have no time to 
teach? 


Our boys and girls go to high school 
and college without ever learning to read. 
I see them every year. This is not some- 
thing imaginary. I send them on, and 
quiet my conscience by telling myself 
that they have no chance where they are. 
Maybe they will learn later. .Better 
teachers than I, do the same. 


When we ask, “what can we do?” we 
are told, “just do the best you can.”’ Well, 
the best is an awful mess right now, and 
it is left to us to better the future. That 
is the reason that I have said what I have 
said. 





If a work program in school doesn't 
utilize some of the city youngster’s sur- 
plus time, a back-alley enterprise will. 


If you wish to please some patrons and 
to puzzle the rest, be a gentleman. 


If educators will practice what they 
preach, their preaching will command 
attention. 
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A wartime fleet of Greyhound buses today 
serves more than 65,000 miles of highway 
routes— miles lined with the grandest 
scenery that ever gladdened the eyes of a 
fighting nation. Rugged cliffs made of 
smelters and stacks... white cataracts 
from the spillways of power dams...man- 
made canyons of iron ore. .. mountains 
of new-harvested grain . . . clouds of planes 
in V-formation ... endless streams of 
fighting men pouring into military centers, 
by highway, from all over America. 


ON A 65,000-MILE FRONT 


Doing their share of today’s job, Grey- 
hound busses now carry a half’ more pas- 
sengers than ever before... and the great 
majority are in uniform, in war pro- 
duction or in other essential occupations. 


You can help Greyhound better serve 
America now, this winter— by avoiding 
trips at Christmas, New Year’s and by 
confining necessary trips to the mid-week 
days. You’ve been fine about accepting 
wartime travel inconveniences with a 
smile, Please keep it up! 











The War: How Should 
We Teach It? 


HE WAR should be taught for what it 

is—the result of misunderstanding, 
of shirking of responsibility, of strong 
but false ideologies. As instructors of 
youth we must seek the fundamentals un- 
derlying satisfactory international rela- 
tionships. These should be, with great 
care and patience, incorporated into the 
thinking of our pupils. 


The spirit of hate is a powerful thing. 
It is a dangerous thing. Hate leads to 
war and war tends toward more war. 
Hate often develops from fear and fear 
from incomplete understanding. To fos- 
ter hate is to mimic those to whom we are 
opposed in the present conflict. 


We are justly proud of our freedom in 
this country. But have we, as teachers, 
challenged ourselves with the task of in- 
terpreting, with sympathetic understand- 
ing, the lack of similar freedom in other 
lands? Do our pupils realize that it is 
in our country that, for the first time in 
the history of mankind, the democratic 
ideal is being tested on a large scale? It 
is we, not the restrictive governments of 
the world, that have broken most sharply 
with the past. The civilizations of Europe 
and Asia are much older than ours. The 
past is necessarily much with them and 
in them. Hate, revenge, aggression, war 
have come to the modern world from the 
departed centuries. If the tragedies of 
the present and past are to be avoided 


the next generation will need to be much 
ii aa imines \ 


*Editor’s Note: This is the third in a series of ar- 
ticles sponsored by the Kentucky Council for the 
Social Studies. 
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By Emory J. WEsLEY* 
Halleck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 


better informed than we. Understanding 
and progress or hate, intolerance and war 
—which? That is our choice. 


As a nation as well as individuals we 
have not accepted our responsibility as 
our brothers’ keeper. Some will not be- 
lieve it is our duty to help develop de. 
mocracy. outside our own national boun- 
daries. Many have been unwilling to be 
aggressively active in the world’s affairs 
for fear we would become involved in 
war! History has shown us increasingly 
often that whether we will it or not we are 
a part of the world and that we cannot 
hide behind man-made isolationism. The 
contemporaneous war is but the most re- 
cent proof that this is a world of respon- 
sibilities as well as a world of liberties. 


It is natural for a person to desire op- 
portunity for development of inborn or 
acquired abilities. Just as natural is it 
for a community of people to desire the 
same thing. The strength of our present 
opponents is grounded in these ambi- 
tions. Denied a democratic outlet for 
these yearnings the people of Germany, 
Japan, Italy and to a lesser extent of 
other nations, have been led once again 
to pin their faith on the ability of a few 
men—Hitler, Mussolini and their satel- 
lites—to successfully achieve national 
aspirations. These men, even if they 
wanted to, could not provide for the indi- 
viduals in their countries a full life poli 
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YOUR PRE-INDUCTION PROGRAM 


Can be effectively carried out only with 


Textbooks Based On 


The Official War Department Outlines 


The War Department has outlined, developed and approved pre-induction courses 
for high school juniors and seniors, in the following fields: 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY (One semester) 
FUNDAMENTALS OF MACHINES (One semester) 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SHOPWORK (One semester) 
FUNDAMENTALS OF Rapio (One year) 

FUNDAMENTALS OF AUTOMOTIVE MEcHanics (One year) 


Dr. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, has written you, urging you 
to support this educational program because these courses 


(a) will save much valuable time after the inductees enter the Army; 


(b) will indicate the kind of work for which each inductee is best 
adapted, and help place him in a job for which he is fitted; 


(c) will train boys and girls to be more effective and successful in an 
age of scientific technology. 


We have in immediate preparation texts for these fundamental courses, written 
by noted “top-notch” authors who are specialists in knowledge, practical in 
experience, and trained in teaching and in writing. 


The books are entirely new, not “lifted” or rehashed from older texts, and are 
modeled specifically on the War Department’s outlines. 


The finished books will be ready in January, for second term classes. They will 
be reasonably priced. We feel sure you must be interested: let us know. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
300 Pike Street 
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tically, economically or socially because 
their position is basically unsound. 


It is the foundation of democratic gov- 
ernment that the common man is inher- 
ently capable of governing himself. This 
the totalitarian philosophy denies. Here- 
in is the conclusion of the whole matter. 
Herein lies a field for sober and con- 
tinued thought reinforced by patient, 
constant, aggressive action by those of us 
who have the privilege of interpreting 
democracy to the youth of the land. 

Just how, then, shall we begin to do 
this job? What practicable steps may 
we take? Here are a few suggestions. 
They will have served their purpose if 
they stimulate thought on this vital mat- 
ter. 


(1) Let each teacher examine his own 
philosophy of democracy. This is a 
worthwhile undertaking. It will better 
enable us to correctly preach and more 
often practice a living democracy. We 
would condemn as silly the restriction of 
democracy to Kentucky. We believe it 
to be a national philosophy. But does it 
stop there? Does democracy have racial 
bounds? What is economic democracy? 
What are the implications of social de- 
mocracy? These and other questions 
must be faced, not dodged. Our pupils 
must be put to thinking on them, 


(2) Let each teacher explain in sim- 
ple terms the basic beliefs included in 
the term democracy. It is lamentable 
how many boys and girls cannot define 
that word. They hear on every hand 
that it is for democracy that we are fight- 
ing. They should know what it is. 


(3) Most of our schools have some 
form of student participation in school 
government. It might pay us rich divi- 
dends if we would re-examine the nature 
and extent of this participation. Are we 
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utilizing this activity to its fullest as a 
means of training in democratic process- 
es? Are the pupils encouraged to con- 
tribute thought as well as action? Do 
we sometimes use “student government” 
merely as an agency for routine or oner- 
ous duties about the school? In brief, is 
the pupil participation in a dictatorial or 
a democratic government? 


(4) Could we gain something by ex- 
plaining why our enemies are our ene- 
mies rather than just emphasizing that 
they are enemies? To do this of course 
calls for tolerant and understanding 
teachers. 


(5) The get-something-for-nothing or 
the what-do-I-get-out-of-it philosophy, 
which is unfortunately too common in 
our great country, can be combated in 
the schoolroom. We must practice and 
we must inculcate the philosophy of the 
extra mile. 


(6) Is it true that in the education of 
our girls and boys we have been relative- 
ly overemphasizing mental development? 
Could we as individual classroom teach- 
ers more profitably spend more of our 
time on matters relating to the physical, 
the spiritual and the social. The Master 
Teacher, a Man of well rounded develop- 
ment, we are reminded, “increased in 
wisdom and stature, and in favor with 
God and man.” 





Education doesn’t guarantee a life of 
ease, it merely enables one to do more in 
less time. 


A book in the hand is worth two tucked 


away on a shelf. 


Satan won’t give up the job so long as 
your patrons have room to doubt your 
sincerity. 
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How Does The Wage and Salary 
Stabilization Law Affect 


Salaries Of Teachers? 


a questions have been raised con- 

cerning this law and many of them 
have not yet been answered. Final an- 
swers cannot be given until a number of 
questions are cleared up, but the follow- 
ing information may be helpful in throw- 
ing light on at least a few points. 


The information in the following state- 
ments should be credited to the Research 
Department of the N.E.A. 


1. Are the salaries of public-school 
employees subject to the regulations of 
the federal stabilization program? 

According to the latest directive, all 
public employees are covered in the fed- 
eral program except those whose salaries 
are fixed by statute. 

Protests have been made by some state 
and municipal authorities, to question 
the constitutional basis for assumption of 
federal control over state and local em- 
ployees’ salaries, but so far the public 
employees have not been exempted from 
the federal authority. 

It is possible that certain groups of em- 
ployees will be exempted in later direc- 
tives. The National War Labor Board, 
for example, has ordered that “Wage ad- 
justments made by employers who em- 
ploy not more than eight individuals are 
exempted from the provisions of the 
Executive Order 9250.” 


2. What federal agency will regulate 
the salaries of school employees? 

Overall control is under the Office of 
Economic Stabilization, of which James 
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E. Byrnes is director. This office was 
created by President Roosevelt, in Exe- 
cutive Order 9250, under the terms of 
the anti-inflation law passed October 2, 
1942, Public No. 729. 

In a directive issued on October 27, 
1942, Mr. Byrnes assigned to the Na- 
tional War Labor Board and to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue of the U. 
S. Treasury Department the responsibil- 
ity for carrying out the details of the 
stabilization program relating to wages 
and salaries. The specific division of re- 
sponsibility of these two agencies with 
respect to public employees is now being 
outlined and a further directive is ex- 
pected within a few days. 


3. Will the new “freezing order” 
mean that teachers cannot get their regu- 
lar salary increments on present salary 
schedules? 

Salaries are not being “frozen;” they 
are being stabilized which means some- 
thing quite different. The operation of 
existing salary schedules will not be in- 
terfered with. To emphasize this point, 
here is a quotation from the latest direc- 
tive of the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, issued October 27, 1942: 

“In the case of an increase made in 
accordance with the terms of a salary 
agreement or salary rate schedule and 
as a result of 

(a) individual promotions or reclass- 
ifications, 

(b) individual merit increases within 
established salary rate ranges, 
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(c) operation of an established plan 
of salary increases based on length of 
service, 


(d) increased productivity under in- 
centive plans, 


(e) operation of a trainee system, or 


(f) such other reasons or circum- 
stances as may be prescribed in orders, 
rulings, or regulations, promulgated un- 
der the authority of these regulations, 
no prior approval of the Board or the 
Commissioner is required.” 


4. Does the new law make it impos- 
sible to adopt a new salary schedule or 
to revise an old one? 


Our advice would be, for those who 
are drafting a schedule, or considering 
plans for a special bonus, to: go ahead 
with their plans, so as to be prepared to 
report them promptly to the federal 
agency concerned. 


The National War Labor Board, in 
settling wage disputes, has fairly con- 
sistently approved wage increases of as 
much as 15 per cent over the basic hourly 
rates in effect on January 1, 1941. Such 
increases are recognized as an offset to 
the rise in cost of living since that date. 
Other increases to correct gross inequities 
and eliminate sub-standards of living 
have been approved. 


It must be kept in mind that this mem- 
orandum summarizes the situation as of 
Saturday morning, October 31, 1942. 
Further specific regulations are in pro- 
cess of development. 





Memorandum: 

To: The High School Teachers of the 
Nation 

40 KENTUCKY 


From: The Social Security Board, Wash. 
ington, D. C. 


Subject: How to Help Save 550 “Jeeps” 
for the Army 


Many of your pupils now have part- 
time jobs. They may be working in 
stores or in shops after school and on 
Saturdays. As more men go into the 
armed ‘forces, and as more men and 
women find jobs in war and non-war in- 
dustries, greater numbers of your pupils 
will obtain social security cards and go 
into after-school work. 


The Social Security Board asks your 
help in impressing upon the pupil the 
importance of safeguarding his account 
number card. The card represents his 
insurance policy with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is the key to the wage credits 
which he will receive as a result of em. 
ployment in jobs covered by the old-age 
and survivors insurance system. In due 
time those wage credits may entitle him 
to monthly benefits for himself and his 
family. 

Ask your pupil to guard his social 
security account number card as he 
would any other important document. 
Ask him to copy his number carefully 
and keep that record handy. The card 
itself should be kept in a safe box or 
drawer together with his father’s or 
mother’s important documents. 

Here is an opportunity to teach lessons 
in: 

(A) Conservation — because Ameri: 
cans are too careless with their account 
number cards; in 1941 alone the Social 
Security Board issued 1,861,000 dupli- 
cate cards. 

(B) Patriotism—the duplicate cards 
issued in 1941 cost the Federal Govern- 
ment $500,000—a sum which would buy 
833 machine guns or 555 jeeps. 
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Kentucky Hunting and Fishing 
and its Relations to the War 


UNTING and Fishing in the Bluegrass 
State has taken the interest of more 
people during the past several years than 
any other form of outdoor sport and 
principally because of the healthful and 
recreative aspects it offers to the partici- 
pants. In the very early days of Ken- 
tucky’s occupation by the white pioneers 
hunting and fishing was then considered 
a sport but also a necessary one because 
it furnished an essential food for the 
table, namely — meat. 

For the past several years hunting and 
fishing in the “Happy Hunting Ground” 
has been considered a sport and in order 
to keep that outdoor recreation alive it 
has been necessary for the Division of 
Game and Fish and organized sportsmen 
throughout the state to replenish the game 
and fish supplies after the “take” had 
been made by the sportsmen and sports- 
women. Thousands of quail were re- 
leased in pairs during the spring mating 
months in the fields of the state to build 
up a reserve of the game birds for the 
next fall hunting season. Hundreds of 
thousands of game fish were released in 
the streams of Kentucky during the fall 
months to replenish the supply of the 
finny tribes for the next spring and sum- 
mer of fishing. Other forms of game 
such as squirrels, rabbits, raccoon, ducks, 
geese, and doves were given protection 
in the form of closed seasons in order that 
they might reproduce and build up their 
populations. This entire program was 
carried out by an organization for the 
purpose of preserving a heritage handed 
down to us from the early pioneers. In 


By James J. GILPIN 
Superintendent 
Public Relations 
Kentucky Division of Game and Fish 


order to keep a wildlife population built 
up to meet the increasing demands of a 
fraternity of increasing sportsmen, it was 
necessary to preserve the soil that vegeta- 
tion might grow more abundantly to 
furnish food, shelter and protection for 
the wild animals and birds. A more 
intense program of forest fire prevention 
was carried on throughout the wooded 
areas of the state to preserve the forests 
for their commercial uses and which in 
turn meant the preservation of homes for 
our wildlife friends. The pollution of 
our streams was a serious drawback to 
the increase of fish populations and steps 
have been taken during the past few years 
to clear up this condition. Some cities 
and towns have built sewage disposal 
plants and some distilleries have built 
distillery waste evaporators to eliminate 
their pollution problems. Some mining 
companies have sealed abandoned mines 
to dispose of poison acids which had been 
flowing into streams, making them unfit 
for fish life and unsanitary for public 
use. This action on the part of the pub- 
lic has helped to clear up serious pollu- 
tion problems in certain sections of the 
state and this type of conservation is an 
example for other sections to follow in 
the future. 

Today the entire world is involved in 
a war of monstrous proportions and we, 
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the entire citizenry of the United States, 
are right in the thick of it. The war 
makes unheard-of demands upon our 
natural resources of Soil, Water, Vegeta- 
tion, Forests, Wildlife and Minerals for 
food, clothing, and implements of war 
for the armed forces and those same de- 
mands also cover the civilians remaining 
back home who are helping the war pro- 
gram on the farm, in the factory, and in 
the shop or office. 


It is said that an army can’t travel on 
an empty stomach and for that reason the 
best of foods must be furnished the fight- 
ing forces. Meat is one of the best 
strength-giving foods in existence and the 
demand from the armed forces has been 
so great for this type of food that a 
shortage of domestic meats is now notice- 
able throughout the entire country. And 
here is where hunting and fishing will 
play an important part during this short- 
age of domestic meat. 


It is estimated by Officials of the Divi- 
sion of Game and Fish that the fishermen 
of Kentucky, both pleasure and com- 
mercial, will take, from the 12,000 miles 
of running streams and the additional 
ponds and lakes, a total of 40,000,000 
pounds of game and rough fish during 
the course of a year. It is also estimated 
that the hunters of Kentucky will bag, 
in the course of a year, approximately 
6,000,000 pounds of wild meat in the 
form of rabbit, squirrel, quail, dove, 
duck, goose, raccoon, opossum and 
groundhog. That makes a total of 
46,000,000 pounds of fish and game 
taken from the streams and woods of 
Kentucky each year and that meat can 
be placed on the tables in the homes of 
this state to replace and to relieve the 
shortage of domestic meat due to the war. 


It is to be remembered that the Game 
and Fish laws are still in effect in Ken- 
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tucky and no person may kill the wild 
game or take the fish from streams ex. 
cept during the open seasons prescribed 
by law and no more than the legal bag 
limits may be taken at any time during 
the open seasons. If these laws were not 
enforced our reproductive stock would 
soon be depleted with danger of our wild- 
life vanishing completely from the fields, 
streams and woods of Kentucky. 


The sports of hunting and fishing of 
the present have once again drifted back 
to the form used in the pioneer days 
when they were a sport and also a neces- 
sity for acquiring a certain type of food. 

The work of the Division of Game and 
Fish has now increased because a two- 
fold demand upon the wildlife resources 
through sport and necessity will be tak- 
ing added tolls of the game and fish 
populations. 


Tire rationing, automobile rationing, 
gasoline rationing and shortage of am- 
munition have added to the inconvenience 
of the sportsmen but their desire to roam 
the fields, woods and streams in search 
of their sport has not been dampened in 
the least and the idea of “where there is 
a will there is a way” seems to take care 
of those inconveniences somehow. 


Those young men and those older men 
too, who have laid aside their sporting 
guns and their fishing tackle for the more 
serious implements of war are hoping to 
come back home some day and when they 
do come back they will want to resume 
their life-long sports of hunting and fish- 
ing and there is where the citizens re- 
maining back home will now play an im- 
portant role. They must not let the wild- 
life resources vanish through selfishness 
or misuse but must assume a program of 
protection, propagation and restocking so 
that when the boys come back home they 
will find an abundance of game and fish 
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in the fields and streams for their sport 
and relaxation from the rigors of war. 


Upon the shoulders of the teachers of 
Kentucky rests the great responsibility of 
directing their students along the right 
paths of our conservation highway. Those 
students will soon be leaving the school 
houses to assume the duties now carried 
on by their parents and they should have 
proper instruction beforehand to make 
their duties easier and more fruitful. 
Our natural resources are all essential to 
us because they furnish us with food, 
cdothing and shelter — the essentials of 
life. We should protect our soil, water, 
wildlife, forests and minerals with all our 
might to assure us and future generations 
the heritage for which our forefathers 
fought and died. 


GENERAL OBJECTIVE: 


1. To show that hunting and fishing in 
Kentucky at the present time is double 
important as a result of the war. 


2. To show that in order to conserve 
our wildlife resources we must conserve 
the resources of soil, water, vegetation 
and minerals which are necessary for our 
existence and the existence of the wild- 


life, 


SPECIFIC AIMS: 
1. To show that hunting and fishing is 


anecessary out-of-doors sport for recrea- 
tion and relaxation. 


2. To show that hunting and fishing is 
tow important as a source of essential 
meat. 


3. To bring out the fact that all natural 
tsources are interdependent and one 
can’t be destroyed or conserved without 
iflecting the others. 
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SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR STUDY 
OF IMPORTANCE OF HUNTING AND 
FISHING AND CONSERVATION IN 
THE STATE OF KENTUCKY AT THE 
PRESENT. 


Check on local streams to find how 
much fish are taken from them. How 
much game is taken from the fields and 
woods of your county? What kind? Who 
gets it? What do they do with it? What 
are the people in your county doing 
towards the conservation of soil, water, 
vegetation, wildlife and minerals? What 
is being done in your own school in this 
program? What would happen to us if 
the natural resources were completely 
destroyed? If the war program is using 
our resources much more rapidly than 
they can reproduce what can we do to 
help? What can you, as a teacher, do 
to help with your students? How is soil 
erosion so destructive to crops? to the 
farmer? to the streams? How do forest 
fires help in soil erosion? What essential 
war materials do forests offer? Why, 
then, is forest fire prevention so im- 
portant? How does pollution of streams 
make the waters unsanitary and also un- 
fit for fish life? If soil is essential for 
crops to grow in and—the richer the soil 
the better crops—water is also necessary 
for the life of vegetation, why shouldn’t 
the farmer protect his soil and water be- 
cause it is his means of a livelihood? 





Wear your dark clouds inside out so 
your pupils can see their silver lining. 


It is easy to take a big chew of the other 
man’s tobacco. 
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Incident in English Four W 


HE sToop on the white cliffs and 
watched the two planes jockeying for 
a kill. They were so high above the 
channel that only a ribbon mist of their 
exhausts traced the death trails of their 
frantic diving and zooming in the sky. 
But she could see the pilot of the English 
plane as clearly as if he were sitting in 
the front row in Senior English. The 
young, friendly, soap-scrubbed face now 
streaming with cold, grimy sweat. The 
laughing blue eyes clouded with a lust to 
kill. She saw the sinister line etched by 
the tracer bullets in the fuselage of his 
plane as they sought out his life. She 
wanted to scream a warning that the Mes- 
serschmitt was on his tail! She saw that 
black line of bullet holes reach up into 
the instrument board like a striking co- 
bra to splinter the glass and change the 
desperate young face into a mass of 
bloody pulp. The death wail of a plane 
diving out of control came eerily across 
the water, and the funeral wake of black 
smoke followed the plane into the chan- 
nel. And then there was only the sound 
of the wind moving softly through the 
tall hedge of green gorse. The boy and 
the plane were there, and suddenly they 
were not! 

As quickly and inexplicably as she had 
entered, she returned from the horrible 
vale where fears had taken a prophetic 
shape of the future. Her heart was 
pounding violently! She was certain the 
class heard that pounding. A line from 
“The Highwayman” came to her. “Were 
they deaf that they could not hear?” A 
surreptitious glance showed the Senior 
English Class deeply engrossed in mem- 
orizing Polonius’ advice to Laertes. A 
young, soap-scrubbed face in the front 
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By Joun Ear Sims 
517 N. Jefferson 


Princeton, Ky. AS 

° and ¢ 

quest: 

row turned to her, smiled, and raised his questi 
hand. The ¢ 
“Yes, David”, she asked. shall 


“Miss Eliza, what, exactly, does this § Death 
passage mean: ‘Beware of entrance into | long i 
a quarrel, but being in, bear it that the Sch 
opposed may beware of thee?’ ” 

She had just seen this lad shot down 
over the English Channel in that awful 
vision. A vision not unlike the one of 
over twenty years ago. She knew that 
perhaps he, and thousands like him 
would actually die, as the others had 
died. She knew the price for the Ameri-f ho 
can way of life, and she understood andf 
accepted every ruthless and cold-blooded What 
aspect of her thoughts. ee 

A change came over Miss Eliza’s face 
that was not in keeping with her gray 
hair and maiden kindliness. 

“David”, she said slowly, “I am going 
to use a word which I have never before 
used in my life!” Her voice had sucha 
militant ring that every student in the 
room looked up quickly. 

“Shakespeare meant,” and the maid. 
enly voice faltered somewhat, but the con- 
victions of her father and her father’s 
father came to her aid so that she began 
again. 

“Shakespeare meant that you should 
not start a fight. But if some one should 
start a fight with you, beat..... out of 
’em so that they will leave you in peace 
for a thousand years! And,” she cor- 
cluded triumphantly, “David, don’t you 
let a Messerschmitt get on your tail!” 
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As WE START to school this year, there 
are two major themes in every boy’s 
and girl’s mind in the nation. One is a 
question, the other a determination. The 
question: What will tomorrow bring? 
The determination: Tomorrow must and 
shall bring one of two things—Victory or 
Death. The word “defeat” does not be- 
long in the American vocabulary. 


School, no matter how you term it, is 
simply a preparation for life in the fu- 
tue. We ask, “What is the future?” 
One year ago we came to school with a 
very faint idea that we were preparing 
for a life of peace and luxury, that school 
taught the best ways to obtain and use 
those two Utopian dreams. Alas, on De- 
eember 7, 1941, we lost our peace, and, 
since, have lost most of our luxuries. 
What are we now studying for? What 
of the future? Will the plane that is 
passing overhead today and which will 
return tomorrow bring bombs to shatter 
our lives? Who among us can say? Cer- 
tainly not I. 


We start to school, nevertheless, with 
a greater determination and fervor than 
we have ever before experienced. We 
we studying physics, mathematics, and 
all other subjects that will make us better 
and more intelligent soldiers. Some of 
us will die, but because we have been 
trained to love life enough to die for it, 
we will eventually be victorious over 
those who have been trained to love death 
and death alone. 


For this reason those of us who live 
must prepare ourselves to establish a 
peace that will be a fitting tribute to those 
of us who will make the supreme sacri- 
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By RoBert Pryor 
Senior 
Mayfield High School 
Mayfield, Ky. 


fice. 


America 
will again realize a lasting peace in 
which men can live in congenial freedom 


Someday, somewhere, 


with other men. For all this Young 
America must educate itself so that it can 
establish a world of democracy in which 
man can develop the ideas which are for- 
ever springing into his fertile brain; in 
which men can worship when, where, and 
how they please; in which their children 
and grand-children will be educated, not 
in death, but in a glorious and beautiful 
life. We truly have a great task ahead, 
not only to establish these things in our 
country, as we thought we had done be- 
fore last December 7, but to establish this 
same peace and equality among our ene- 
mies. 


Speaking as one of millions of boys in 
America who are determined that the fu- 
ture shall bring Victory or Death, I say, 
We fear but one thing and that is that, 
whether we die on the battlefield or live 
to see a peaceful world, we may not be 
able to say when the end comes: “I have 
done my best for my God and my coun- 
try.” What man can say more? 





The wise man draws more advantage 
from his enemies, than the fool from his 
friends. 

(Benjamin Franklin) 
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K. B.A. OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST - - - DECEMBER, 1942 
The Official Pledges of 100 per cent enrollment in the Affiliated Dis- 
e tricts and the State Association for 1942-43 have been received for the fol- e Coun 
lowing Counties and Independent Districts at time of going to press with the BATH 
December Journal. Because of lack of space the pledges listed in the No- 
vember issue are not repeated. BoyD 
CALL 
FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION CASE) 
Counties Independent Districts 
Eddyville CuRIS 
Paducah ELLIC 
SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION FLEM 
Counties Independent Districts 
Hopkins Christian GRAN’ 
FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION GREE! 
Counties Independent Districts JoHNs 
Nelson 
FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION Indep 
Counties Louisville Schools: ANCH 
N. Bloom 
Stephen Foster ASHLA 
Western Jr. High BELLE 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION BEvVIE) 
Counties Independent Districts 
Boone Bracken Owen Carrollton CLE 
UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION BowL1 
Counties Independent Districts CATLE 
een Covine 
EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION FARLID 
Counties 
Lawrence East E 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION FaIRVI 
Counties Independent Districts FRANK 
Woodford Berea Fr. Kn 
HopcE 
Horse 
N. B.A. HONOR ROLL -- DECEMBER College 
100% Cities FacuLa 
Columbia Hazard Jenkins Nicholasville Raceland Russellville Cou 
Fort Thomas Henderson Lancaster Owenton Richmond Shelbyville 
Harlan Irvine Marion Pikeville Russell Somerset Blouisyi 
100% Counties I, N. Bi 
Daviess Franklin Kenton Lee McCreary Menifee Nelson Warren BALBER1 
Fayette Fulton Larue Madison McLean Montgomery Union 
100% Schools f 
A 
Burdine Feds Creek Greenville John B. McFerran C LIF OE 
Burdine Feds Creek Con. Greenville Cons. High Geo. W. Morris EORGE 
Coral Ridge Sr. High Hopkinsville Geo. Washington Cavin | 
Auburndale School Frankfort Belmont McRoberts E 
District No. 7 Bellepoint Virginia Street McRoberts Jr. High MUMMA [ 
Danville Frankfort High Louisville Middlesboro EMERso 
East End Cons. Holmes Street Emmet Field Junction V 
Elizaville Murray Street Benjamin Franklin Southgate ICTOR 
Elizaville Cons. Wilkinson Street Jas. Russell Lowell Southgate Public BHaze1 w 
STEPHE; 
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Counties Superintendent 
ach lead W. W. Roschi 
ios elisha A. H. Turman 
eiowat................ Prentice L. Lassiter 
ita ci saticinsiiotciancil W. M. Watkins 
(GRISTIAN............................N. T. Hooks 
Eee ea Curt Davis 
i iolaisus iciciticauenaniouliaell M. N. Evans 
cies laa M. J. Belew 
NE iis tisivecacncuencnenetl Fred Maynard 
JoHNSON.................. John Fred Williams 
Independent Districts | Superintendent 
ROCIOMAGE........ --25-.026055.. D. D. Moseley 
ne Arville Wheeler 
Te C. S. Dale 
BEVIER-CLEATON, 

Cumavon, K..................... I. L. Baker 
BOWLING GREEN............-------- L. C. Curry 
(ARR TORONG..............:...:..... Floyd Hall 
ee Glenn O. Swing 
RMEINGTON..........2..02....:.... A. P. Prather 
East BERNSTADT.................- R. C. Miller 
FAIRVIEW.......-------eeeeeeeeeeee W. P. Renfroe 
“cai | C. E. Redding 
A Wm. E. Kingsolver 
HODGENVILLE ..........---- Marshall Hearin 
ee W. B. Owen 
Colleges and Schools 


FacuLTy, MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS 
CoLLEGE........ Wm. H. Vaughan, Pres. 


Louisville Schools Principal 
| ee Nora Kelley 
ALBERT S. BRANDEIS 

Mrs. Beatrice W. Johnson 


EARIPORNTA q.....0<0.2o-------- Helen Weaver 
Georce Rocers CLARK........ Bianca Esch 
Gavin H. CocHRAN............ Lucy Spurgin 
Emma DOLFINGER...........--------- Elsa Stutz 
a Lillian Logan 


Victor ENGELHARD....Mary E. McClure 
HAZELWOOD.........-------------- E. W. Belcher 
TEPHEN FOsTER...........- Elizabeth Wells 
. StopparD Jounsrow......Lillian Logan 


K. B.A. HONOR ROLL -- DECEMBER, 1942 





Counties Superintendent 
ee J. A. Caywood 
LAWRENCE.................. William A. Cheek 
I lecikcshcehcs ine bcssabesecal Sam B. Taylor 
I icc ctioiianinnten Thomas W. Rowland 
MADISON............-.---------- James B. Moore 
MARTIN.............................- J. M. Johnson 
TE: Shelby Kash 
ee R. V. Sparrow 
| |, ae Lucian Burch 
Ee Everett Snider 
Independent Districts Superintendent 
HoPKINSVILLE .......... Gladstone Koffman 
LIVINGSTON ..........------------ Clyde Linville 
a an ee H. V. McClure 
OS ee C. I. Henry 
MAYSVILLE.............- Louis H. C. Laukhuf 
MO a iccstisinisiisnsctsavavsitn Lewis A. Piper 
MONTICELLO......................-. R. F. Peters 
| re R. G. Huey 
ee T. W. Oliver 
See Ben F. Coffman 
SMsRPORUNG..................... Frank D. Scott 
ES C. W. Hume 
VAnNCRBUREG.....................: O. L. Mullikin 
fg eee Verne P. Horne 
WALTON-VERONA.............------ W. F. Coop 
Colleges and Schools 
Facu.ty, Masonic HoME 
SCMOOE..........2.. Belle Ford, Principal 
Louisville Schools Principal 
Joun MARSHALL....................-- Elsa Stutz 
Joun B. McFERRAN............ Elise Weibel 


PARKLAND ELEMENTARY 

Mrs. Beatrice W. Johnson 
Georce D. Prentice..Frank H. Stallings 
ee Frank H. Stallings 
Hiram Roserts......Lucille DeBoe Smith 
SHAWNEE ELEMENTARY....Verna Phillips 
SHAWNEE HicGuH................-.-- Robert Clem 
SouTHERN Jr. Hicu..Fannie Loewenstein 
WESTERN Jr. Hicu..Gertrude Kohnhorst 
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OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—J. A. Cawoop, Harlan, Ky. 


First Vice-President—T. V. ForteENBERY, Morgantown, Ky. 
Second Vice-President—FRreD SCHULTZ, Murray, Ky. 
Executive Secretary—W. P. Kine, Louisville, Ky. 


J. A. Cawoop, Chairman 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


TERM EXPIRES 
June 30, 1944 





Henry Cuampers, R. 2, Paducah 
A. P. Pratuer, Earlington 

W. M. Rirter, Glasgow 

J. T. Atton, Vine Grove 

Mrs. MarcueritE Fow er, Louisville 
Curtis W. Martuis, Grays Knob 


....J une 30, 1945 


June 30, 1945 
...J une 30, 1943 


June 30, 1944 
June 30, 1944 
June 30, 1945 


Guienn O. Swine, Covington...............-.--- 
W. Tone West, Tongs 


Home Eco 
President 
ette Sc 


Secretary 
Shelby 
Ky. 


Trades and 


President 
ford Si 
Secretary 
ern Pa 


TERM EXPIRES 


..June 30, 1945 
June 30, 1944 





R. T. Wuittincuitt, Hazard 
P. H. Hopxtns, Somerset 
H. L. Donovan, Lexington 
T. O. Hatt, Greenville 


June 30, 1943 
June 30, 1943 
June 30, 1944 
June 30, 1943 


DrraRTMEN 
President 
lege, B 
Secretary 
College 





OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First District: 
President—Holland Rose, Benton, Ky. 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. 


Seconp District: 
President—R, A. Belt, Dawson Springs, 
Ky. 
Secretary—Martin Roberts, Henderson, 
Ky. 


Tarp District: 
President—James Depp, Glasgow, Ky. 


Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut 
St., Bowling Green, Ky. 


K. 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS : 
President—Robert H. Shaver, Green- 
ville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY EpucATION : 
President-—-Miss Mary Arnold, Samuel 
Woodfill School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Irene Schaber, 10th 

Street School, Newport, Ky. 


DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EpucaTION: 


President—Mrs. E. FE. Gotherman, 
Henry Clay High School, Lexington, 
Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Nata Woodruff, Barrett 
Junior High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: 

President—Fred A. Dudley, Morehead 

State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Ky. 


Secretary—Not chosen. 


Conference of Foreign Language Teachers: 

President — Miss Sibyl Stonecipher, 

Western State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Theresa Buckler, Le- 


banon, Ky. 
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Fourts District: 
President—W. B. Owen, Horse Cave, 
y- 
Secretary—Ella L. Cofer, Elizabethtown, 
Ky. 
Firta District: 
President—Miss Louise Barth, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Arch Gerhart, Male High 
School, Louisville, Ky. 
Mippte CuMBERLAND: 
President—L. H. Robinson, Albany, Ky. 
Secretary—Howard Huff, Somerset, Ky. 
Upper CuMBERLAND: 
President—Ezra Webb, Manchester, Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville, 
Ky. 


. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 
President—A. M. Stickles, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 
Secretary—Howard W. Robey, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Secretary—Not chosen. 


Conference of Mathematics Teachers: 
President—C. A. Stokes, Jr., Jaeger 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. R. L. Queens, Jr., 
Route 4, Box 515, Louisville, Ky. 


Teachers of Speech: 

President—J. Reid Sterrett, 
State Teachers College, 
Green, Ky. 

Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville, 
Ky. 


Western 
Bowling 


DerarTMENT oF SeconpARY ScHOOL 
PRINCIPALS: 
President—J. T. Alton, Vine Grove, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Emma J. Woerner, Ath- 
erton High School, Louisville, Ky. 


DEPARTMENT OF Fine ARTs: 
Music Section: 
President—Chester Travelstead, 45 Men- 
telle Park, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, 
sylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. 


Tran- 





SCHO 


Centrat Kentucky: 
President—H. A. Cocanougher, Danville, 
K 


y. 
Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, Ky, 
F. Everet 
NortTHERN KENTUCKY: 
President—M. J. Belew, Williamstown, jp KENTUCKY | 
Ers: Pres 
gow, Ky. 
Western | 
ing Green 


y. 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Indepen- 
dence, Ky. 


Upper Kentucky River Epucation 
ASSOCIATION : 
President—Dewey Hendrix, Buckhorn, 


Kentucky | 
Miss Luc 
Secretary, 


Ky. 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. Barberry 


Eastern Kentucky: 
President—E. B. Whalin, Raceland, Ky, 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, Ashland, Ky. 


Kentucky 
TIon: Pre 
Bos 


Halleck I 


Art Section: 


P. Giles, Eastern 
Richmond, 


President—F rederic 
State Teachers College, 

Ky. 

Secretary — Katherine Watson, 152 
Rosewood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


KE. A. P 


J. W. Broo 
Jesse Baird. 


DEPARTMENT OF VocaTIONAL Epucation: sl _— 
anville | 
President—Watson Armstrong, Univer 


sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Margaret Egner, Ahrens 


Trade School, Louisville, Ky. Teachers 


C. H. Fark 


Agricultural Education: 
Chris H. Pu 


President 
Secretary } No report. Maurice F, 


of Kentuc 


Distributive Occupations Education Se 
tion: 

President—Miss Louis D. Clark, Mayo 
State Vocational School, Paintsville, 
Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Alethea Heft, Ahrens 

Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Guidance: 
President—M. M. White, University of 
Kentucky. Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—H. L. Davis, Henry Chy 
High School, Lexington, Ky. 
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fome Economics Education: 
President—Mrs. Margaret Ward, Lafay- 
ette School, Lexington, Ky. 

Secretary — Miss Martha Chapman, 
Shelbyville High School, Shelbyville, 
Ky. 


Trades and Industries: 


President—Clifford H. Ficke, 301 Lud- 
ford St., Ludlow, Ky. 
Secretary—Vincent B. Smith, 1032 East- 
ern Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


DepaRkTMENT OF HicHER Epucation: 


President—C. R. Wimmer, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 

Secretary—W. F. Jones, Campbellsville 
College, Campbellsville, Ky. 


Kentucky OrnITHOLOGICAL SocteTy: Presi- 

dent, Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 Meade 
Ave., Louisville, Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. 
F. Everett Frei, Glasgow, Ky. 


Kentucky Councit or GrocrapHy TEACH- 
mrs: President, Fred L. Edwards, Glas- 
gow, Ky.; Secretary, Miss Mary Marks, 
Western State Teachers College, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky. 


Kentucky Fotx-Lore Society: President, 

Miss Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon, Ky.; 
Secretary, Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky HeattH anv Puysicat Epuca- 
mon: President, Miss Mary May Wy- 
man, Board of Education, Louisville, 
Ky.; Secretary, Miss Betty Mumpower, 
Halleck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 


K. E, A. Pranninc Boarp: 
TIME EXPIRES 


June 30, 1943 
June 30, 1945 


Mrs. James G. Sheehan, 
Danville June 30, 1944 


J. A. Caywood, Covington....June 30, 1945 


W.G. Nash, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray..June 30, 1943 


C. H. Farley, Pikeville. June 30, 1944 
Chris H. Purdom, Lancaster..June 30, 1943 


Maurice F, Seay, University 


of Kentucky, Lexington......June 30, 1944 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS—( Continued) 


Kentucky Association of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching: 

President — C. H. Jaggers, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Martha V. Shipman, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky. 


Kentucky Psychological Association: 


President—E. J. Asher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 


Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
Academy of Science: 


President 
Secretary § No report. 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Visuat Epucation Association: President, 
G. L. Tiller, Cloverport, Ky.; Secre- 
tary, no report. 

Lisrary Group ConrerENcE: President, 
Miss Kate Irwin, Lafayette High School, 
Lexington, Ky.; Secretary, Miss Murrell 
Lindsey Wilson, Columbia, Ky. 

ConFERENCE OF ATTENDANCE OFFICERS: 
President, French Hollbrook, Jackson, 
Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. Erleen Rogers, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Scnoot Boarp MemsBers’ ASSOCIATION: 
President and Secretary, no report. 

INTERNATIONAL Retations Section: To be 
announced, 

Kentucky AssociaTION oF DEANS OF 
Women: President, Miss Anna B. Peck, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky.; Secretary, Miss Eunice Wingo, 


K. E. A. PLANNING BOARD 


TIME EXPIRES 
Clarence Evans, 
Madison June 30, 1945 


J. A. Cawood, Louisville, Secretary 


W. P. King, Louisville. Secretary 


ComMISsION ON ProFEssioNAL Eruics: 


Gladstone Koffman, 
Hopkinsville 


W. O. Gilreath, 
Whitley City 


C. I. Henry, Mayfield 


Mrs. Geneva Gibson Campbell. 
Campbellsville July 1, 1945 


J. A. Cawood (ex-officio) Harlan 


July 1, 1944 


July 1, 1946 
July 1, 1943 


Kentucky Philosophy of Education Asso- 
ciation: 
President—W. 

State Teachers 


F, O’Donnell. Eastern 
College, Richmond, 


Ky. 
Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 
Kentucky Classical Association: 
President—Robert L, Ladd, 
High School, Covington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Sally Adams Robinson, 
Lafayette High School, Lexington, 
Ky. 
Kentucky Association of Chemistry 
Teachers: 

President—Austin S, Durham, Brooks- 
ville High School, Brooksville, Ky. 
Secretary — Herman J. Robertson, 

Twinkling Star, Paducah, Ky. 
Kentucky Association of Physics 
Teachers: 
President | 
Secretary § No report. 


Holmes 


Eastern State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Ky. 


Kentucky Association oF Cuurcu Re- 
LATED COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 
President and Secretary, no report. 


Kentucky Councit or Speciat Epuca- 
TION: President, Harry V. Bice, Frank- 
fort, Ky.; Secretary, H. W. Nichols, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


Kentucky Business Epucation Assocta- 
TION: President, Thomas E. Fitzhugh, 
Holmes High School, Covington, Ky.; 
Secretary, Rowena Wright, Atherton 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 


InpustriAL Arts: President, Edgar E. 
Mara, Holmes High School, Covington, 
Ky.; Secretary, Eivind O. Eiken, du- 
Pont Manual High School, Louisville, 
Ky. 


TIME EXPIRES 

Boarp oF Trustees oF TeacHers’ Ketine- 

MENT SYSTEM: 
Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, 

Henry Clay High School, 

Lexington 
/, F. O'Donnell, 
State Teachers 
Richmond j 
B. L. Trevathan, Benton..........July 1, 1943 
Hon. J. W. Brooker, Frank- 

fort January 1, 1944 
Hon. Hubert Meredith, At- 

torney General, Frank- 

fort January 1, 1944 
Hon. E. E. Shannon, State 

Treasurer, Frankfort January 1, 1944 
Morton Walker, du _ Pont 

Manual. Louisville July 1, 1945 
‘. O. Kimbler, Executive 

Secretary, Frankfort 


Eastern 
College 














K. E. A. CONVENTION, APRIL 14-17, 1943 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 








December, 


Nineteen Forty-two 





Book Reviews 


WONDERS TO SEE, by Lillian Hethershaw 
and Tunis Baker. The first of a three-book 
series for intermediate grades: In the World 
of Science. vi+284 pages. $1.00. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. 


WONDERS TO SEE, a fourth-grade science 
text book, shows evidence of unusual care in 
organization of material to insure easy learn- 
ing. The authors take the child a step at a 
time—sentences are short, paragraphs are 
brief and well organized, the vocabulary is 
carefully controlled with systematic attention 
to the meaning and use of new scientific 
words. Each large unit is broken up into 
shorter subdivisions and an easy, natural se- 
quence of presentation is maintained. 


The whole make-up of the book carries out 
the authors’ objectives of interest, clearness, 
and readability. There are a number of full- 
page colored illustrations, but the illustration 
is primarily by photographs, of which there 
are an abundance. These are grouped effec- 
tively on separate pages for study and should 
prove valuable teaching aids to reinforce the 
text. 


SHOP MATHEMATICS AT WORK by Paul 
L. Welton and William W. Rogers. Silver 
Burdett Company, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco. 208 pp.; workbook form; List 
Price $1.56. 


SHOP MATHEMATICS AT WORK is de- 
signed for use in high school shop courses, in 
vocational schools and in war industry train- 
ing courses. It furnishes a single source of 
instruction which provides those skills in 
mathematics which war production has indi- 
cated are needed so vitally. It is based on 
three years of research by the authors in co- 
operation with men of industry, instructors in 
vocational subjects and teachers of related 
mathematics, plus years of experience of the 
authors in teaching vocational classes. Its 
content includes those topics from arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry and right angle trigonom- 
etry needed in the solution of problems in- 
volved in modern production methods. 


The authors of this workbook have not as- 
sumed that the reader has a mathematical 
background beyond his ability to add, sub- 
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iract, multiply and divide whole numbers, 
They have proceeded simply and gradually 
from the known to the unknown, have com. 
pletely defined and explained each step: The 
result is that this book is as nearly self-teach. 
ing as one can possibly be. 





Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 
ALLYN AND Bacon—Paul B. Price, 44 Mentelle Park, 
Lexington, Ky. 
American Book Company—Raymond C. Hornback, 
Rt. 4, Louisville, Ky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 230 N. Third St., Danville, Ky, 


H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 


Capmus Booxs—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 Republic 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Ginn & Company—Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Ky 


Houcu7on Mirrtin Company—Mr. Thomas 0. Will 
‘ams, Alexandria, Ky. 


Iroquois PustisHinc Company—Mr. E. M. Hume, 
2086 Neil Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


Lyons AND CARNAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, Win 
chester, Ky. 


MacmiILtLtan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 18% 
Nicholasville Rd., Lexington, Ky. 


McCormick-Matuers Company—Mr. David S. Et 
wards, Parker Apartments, Madisonville, Ky. 


Rano McNatry & Co.—Mr. Roy Worthington, 12 
Cherokee Pk., Lexington, Ky. 


A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 


Row, Peterson & Company—Mr. H. L. Smith, 113 
Kennedy Ct., Louisville, Ky. 


Smver Burpett Co.—Mr. French A. Maggard, 102 





Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 


Wesrster PusiisHinc Company—Mr. John L. Gr 
ham, Owensboro, Ky. 


Tue Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 


Wortp Book Encycropep1a—Mr. S. C. Callison, 2113 
Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. Ellen Loudenslagér, 168 Brae Drive, Lexing 
ton, Ky. (Central Kentycky). 
Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 3914 Harding Place, Nashvill 
Tenn. (Western Kentucky). 


Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 41% 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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